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Bulbs that flower early in the spring are inexpensive. 2 
deeply for best results. Note Grape Hyacinths in foreground of this picture 


Dig bulb beds 


Autumn-Planting Suggestions 


UCH of next year’s garden 

success and pleasure depends 

on planning and Autumn 

planting. Flowers are never 
quite so welcome and so greatly appre- 
ciated as in early Spring. The first 
blooms are the sign that after a Winter’s 
rest, the joy of the garden is to be ours 
for another season. This experience is 
denied those residing in warmer climates, 
and while we sometimes envy their con- 
tinuous growing periods, we rejoice in 
the changing seasons and take pride in 
our skill to cope with them. 

With the passing of the last snow, how 
wonderful is the resurrection, the return 
of life from the dead of Winter, the 
cheery blue or white blossoms of Glory- 
of-the-Snow; the glistening white Snow- 
drops, and Spring Snowflakes. 

These very-early flowering bulbs are 
comparatively inexpensive. Like the 
other spring-flowering beauties, Tulips, 
Hyacinths, and Narcissus, they must be 
planted in the Autumn. 

Bulb beds should be deeply dug, the 
soil well broken up and made fine. Bone- 
meal is a good fertilizer to mix liberally 
in the beds at this time. Old stable ma- 
nure, or in its place commercial sheep 
fertilizer, should be mixed with the layer 
of soil below that on which the bulbs rest. 
Never permit manure to come in direct 
contact with the bulbs, as they should be 
entirely surrounded with soil or sand. 
The fibrous roots will soon work down 
and feed on the fertilizer below. 

If the soil is inclined to be acid, spread 
hydrated lime over the bed and work it 
into the top soil two weeks before the 
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bed is dug. Then dig the bed deeply. 
If really excellent results are desired, 
throw out the top soil which usually is 
as deep as the blade of a spade. This 
in garden parlance is called the top spit. 
Then over the lower surface spread the 
manure and turn it under. 

In making the beds, throw back as 
much of the top soil as will give proper 
planting depth; level it and on this set 
the bulbs, spaced and arranged as wanted. 
Then carefully fill up the bed so as not 
to displace the bulbs. Bonemeal may be 
mixed well with the top soil before it is 
replaced. 

UnusvaL Earty Spring FLOWERING 

BuLss 


Galanthus, or Snowdrops as they are 
called, are the first flowers of Spring, 





PLANT BULBS IN AUTUMN 
FOR SPRING FLOWERS, 
and for House Culture 


Snowdrops, Snowflakes, Glory of 
the Snow, Grape Hyacinths, Scil- 
las, Camassias, Crocus, Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Narcissus and Lilies. 

Autumn is also the time to plant 
Roses, Peonies, Iris, Fruit and Or- 
namental Trees, Hardy Shrubs and 
Perennial Plants. 

Sow Grass Seed in September. 











opening almost before the last snow dis- 
appears. They dislike being moved and 
should be left undisturbed. Plant them 
two inches deep. Where the. Winters are 
severe, muleh with straw or marsh hay. 
They thrive for years, so a liberal plant- 
ing really is not costly, considering their 
long life. 

The Spring Snowflake, Leucojum ver- 
num, somewhat resembles the Snowdrop, 
but is a mueh stronger growing plant, 
attaining a height of eight inches in good 
soil. Their large white flowers, in the 
vicinity of New York City, appear 
in April. They are tipped with green 
and are particularly useful for eutting. 
Treat them quite like Snowdrops. 

Glory-of-the-Snow, Chionodoxa, is one 
of the hardiest of the early flowering 
bulbous plants, blooming with the Crocus. 
The long spikes of blue or white flowers 
somewhat resemble Neillas. 

Chionodoxas are particularly suited for 
planting in clumps in herbaceous borders. 
Set them three to four inches below the 
surface and from two to three inches 
apart. 

Museari or Grape Hyacinths are 
beautiful flowers of unusual form. They 
are a mass of tiny blue or white balls on 
straight stems; excellent for eutting, add- 
ing brilliant color and effect to any 
bouquet. They appear in May, thriving 
for years in sun or shade. Be sure to 
plant plenty. Cover the little bulbs with 
two to three inches of soil and set them 
two inches apart; and be sure to have 
some in the rock garden. 

Scilla campanulata, like the Grape 
Hyacinth, does well in shade and should, 











Narcissus, Grace Forbes; a pure 
white perianth, orange—yellow cup 


at least have partial shade. The flower 
spikes tower over the foliage on long 
stems a foot or more in height, with 
pretty, drooping, bell-like flowers, about 
Crocus time. Cover these four to five 
inches and set three to five inches apart. 
The eolors are sott-blue, white and lilae- 
rose. These are especially desirable for 
house decoration, lasting a long time 
when eut. 

Seilla siberica, the Siberian squill, of 
blue or white, is only about four inches 
high. Cover with three or four iiches 
of soil. 

Camassias would be more generally 
planted if better known. They are per- 
fectly hardy, thriving in most any situa- 
tion and are excellent for naturalizing. 
Their flowering season is along with the 
Darwin Tulips. The star-shaped flowers 
measuring nearly two inches in diameter, 
are borne in long, graceful spikes two to 
four feet high. They are splendid for cut- 
ting and associating with Darwin Tulips, 
combined with light foliage of any kind. 

Camassia eusicki is a soft, pleasing, 
pale-lavender. Eseulenta, a native of the 
Mississippi Valley, is a light purple. The 
former is still rather costly, but the latter 
is quite reasonable in price. Leichtlini 
is a stronger grower than Eseulenta. The 
colors are deep-blue and creamy-white. 

The above mentioned bulbs require only 
the simplest culture and give greater 
variety of Spring flowers than planting 
which is usually confined to Tulips, 
Hyacinths and Narcissus. 


For LATER SpriInG FLOWERS 


The Croeus is not used as generally as 
it should be. A few bulbs of a delicate 
violet variety, bought years ago, have 
multiplied and been transplanted until 
now they are everywhere in the beds, 
giving a distinet violet tint to the late- 
spring garden aspeet. One bed is so filled 
with bulbs which have inereased in num- 
hers, Tulips, Hyaeinths, Nareissus and 
Croeus, that other plants have been al- 
most completely crowded out. 

In planting a bed of Tulips, try alter- 
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nating rows of Early Tulips of one color 
and Darwin Tulips of another. The 
effect will be that the Early Tulips will 
make, say a red bed; they will flower and 
fade. Then suddenly the bed will become 
a bed of pink, or any selected color when 
the Darwins bloom, a complete trans- 
formation which surprises spectators. 

De Wet is a beautiful Early Tulip of 
striking color. The large globular 
flowers are orange-yellow, veined with 
gold, and tinted with searlet. Unusual 
and not expensive. J’antasy,, a Parrot 
Tulip of fine form, color and size, has 
sparkling pink petals which are fringed 
and curled. A few years ago the price 
was a dollar a bulb, but they are now 
offered for one quarter of that price. 
These and other newer varieties will be 
found interesting. 

Cover Darwin Tulips with four to five 
inches of soil, setting them five inehes 
apart. Early Tulips better be but three 
to four inches below the surface, the 
greater depth in light soils. 

Buses For House CuLTuRE 

For house culture in pots, the Early 
Tulips are more likely to sueceed than 
the Darwins. Use regular flower pots in 
preference to bulb pans, and pot the 
bulbs as as they are obtainable. 
Set the top of the bulb so it will be just 
below the surface of the Water 
thoroughly and then place them in a 
cool, airy, dark place to form roots. A 
cellar where vegetables are stored is ideal. 
Do not permit the soil to dry out from 
the time the bulbs are potted until after 
they have flowered. Once they are dry, 
no bloom will result. Tulips are par- 
ticularly sensitive in this respect, but all 
bulbs in pots are affected more or less 
in the same way. 


soon 


soil. 
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Potted bulbs may be rooted outdoors 
instead of in a cellar, the pots buried 
under six or eight inches of soil or coal 
ashes which have been exposed to the 
weather for some time. Make a bed of 
cinders three inches deep against a wal! 
in the shade, the outer edge protected by 
a board set on edge, held in position by 
stakes. Pots set on this will have good 
drainage. Cover with cinders or 
Each pot covered with an upset pot of 
a size smaller, before the pots are banked 
over with cinders or soil, will insure the 
bulbs coming out clean. Slant the top of 
the covering toward the front to shed 
the rain. Before severe weather, cover 
with straw or other litter to prevent 
freezing, so the pots ean be removed 
without difficulty as wanted. 

Bulbs can be grown suecessfully in 
prepared bulb fiber in faney bowls hav- 
ing no drainage hole. Moisten the fiber 
before planting and otherwise plant as 
in soil. Keep the fiber moist, draining 
off surplus water by tipping up the bowl. 
Fiber is clean and easy to handle. Bulbs 
in fiber must be set away in a cellar to 
form roots the same as for those planted 
in soil. 


soil. 


About eight weeks will be required for 
roots to form, so do not attempt to start 
bulbs into growth until the pots are well 
filled with roots. The next step is to 
move the pots into a subdued light for 
top growth to start, in a temperature of 
from 55 to 60 degrees. Later advance 
into somewhat brighter light, not too 
strong, for the tops to acquire a green 
color, turning the pot daily toward the 
light; this is important. When the top 
becomes green give as strong light as 
possible, but avoid high temperature, 60 
to 65 is what is required. 





Scilla, hispanica (campanulata) does well in shade. 


Its drooping bell-like flowers tower over the foliage 
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Tulip clusiana, with Violas and Mertensia, a very effective combination 


Soil for bulbs in pots should be com- 
posed of good loam with sufficient sand, 
so the particles of sand will show through- 
out the mixture, and to this may be 
added a little bonemeal. 


Hyactintus, Narcissus? Linies axp Iris 

Hyacinths in beds are covered to a 
depth of four inches, set six to ten inches 
apart. In eold climates cover the beds 
with leaves, manure or peat moss to pre- 
vent the bulbs’ freezing after growth has 
started in the Spring. In pots, the tops 
of the bulbs should be at the surface. If 
more than one variety is used, be sure to 
have those which flower at the same time. 




















Lilium Martagon, album punctatum. Here is 
something different for your spring garden 


Narcissus vary so in size that the best 
way to eonsider planting, is to set the 
bulbs one-and-a-half times their own 
depth, setting the smaller bulbs three to 
four inches apart anc the larger ones 
five to six inches, or slightly wider spae- 
ing. For potting they may be treated the 
same as Hyacinths, but it is well to plant 
three or four in one pot. 

Madonna Lily, Lilium Candidum, the 
beautiful snow-white hardy garden Lily 
which flowers in June, should be planted 
as early as possible in the Autumn, so 
at least three inches of top growth may 
be made before frost. 

A lady in Pennsylvania writes that 
vears ago she bought three of these Lily 
bulbs. They have constantly inereased 
and while she has given away hundreds, 
she still has some three hundred plants 
in her garden, all from the original 
purchase. 

This is a base-rooting Lily and must 
be planted so that the top of the bulb 
will be two inches below the surface. 
Make the bed deep so the roots may 
sink down into the soil. 

Karly Autumn is the natural time to 
plant Bearded Iris, also hardy bulbous 
Iris; and Peonies may be planted until 
ground freezes. 

Plant some of the newer Iris, even if 
high-priced. They multiply rapidly and 
in a year or two a showy bed will result. 


Roses AND OTHER PLANTING HINTS 


In climates similar to that around New 
York City, Hybrid Tea Roses may safely 
be planted in the Autumn. I| have broken 
a quarter of an inch of frozen surface 
soil in December to plant these Roses and 
they have lived and thrived. The Hybrid 
Perpetuals may be planted at this season 
even in colder climates. 


Fruit trees may usually be planted in 
the Autumn, except the stone fruits. If 
in doubt, wait until Spring. 

Strawberries and Asparagus are sater 
planted in Spring, also such shrubs as 
Spicebush, Butterflybush, Hawthorne, 
Althea, Magnolia, Snowball, Hardy Aza- 
lea, Rhododendrons, Kalmias, and other 
Kvergreens. 

Some of the deciduous trees are better 
for Spring planting, such as Sugar 
Maple, Red Maple, Dogwood, Birch, 
Beech, Tuliptree, Elm, Linden and Sweet 
Gum. 

In some sections (at the Missouri Ex 
periment Station for example), Autumn 
planting gave better results than in 
Spring. Late Autumn produced better 
results than early Autumn planting as 
the parts of the trees were more thor 
oughly ripened. 

Dicentra  spectabilis, or Bleeding 
Heart: Aquilegia, the popular Columbine, 
and Hardy Phlox, plant well in Autumn. 

In heavy, poorly-drained soil, heaving 
is likely to be eaused by frost. Heavy 
fence posts may be lifted two feet or 
more by the action of frost. Well-rooted 
plants may resist, but those newly planted 
are apt to be torn from the ground and 
killed. 

Finally a word of caution. Do not use 
manure around Peonies at any time. 
Around each robust, well-established 
plant, work lightly into the topsoil, 
spreading it out evenly, two quarts of 
bone meal and six quarts of peat moss, 
immediately. Do not permit the plants 
to want for water from the time growth 
starts in the Spring. In watering do 
not wet the buds or foliage. 

Study the Autumn eatalogues for 
descriptions of varieties, flowering season 
and prices. 
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Peonies for Every Purse and Taste 


ALL is the natural time for setting 
out Peonies, and with the arrival 
of September and the aecumu- 
lation of eatalogues, one who ex- 

pects to plant more roots naturally 
wonders what kinds he should get. If 
one could see all of the thousand varieties 
available while they were in bloom, the 
best advice would be to plant those 
varieties he liked best. The one unchang- 
ing and unchangeable law of gardening 
should be that the gardener should be 
allowed to have in his own garden those 
flowers and varieties which he, the owner, 
personally likes; no matter how odd, in- 
ferior, or superior they may be held to 
be by the publie in general. 

Our country may be divided into three 
different “Peony Belts,” their boundary 
lines not running straight east and west, 
but depending on temperatures; the 
southern, where bloom of Umbellata 
Rosea and Edulis Superba comes before 
May 20th in an ordinary vear; the cen- 
tral, between May 20th and June 4th; 
the northern, after June 4th. As the 
common species is native to southern 
Siberia, the climate of the northern belt 
is not too severe for the Peony and bloom 
develops slowly to high quality. 
ness of bloom seems to be affeeted more 
by differences of temperature than by 
differences of soil. Or at any rate, the 
soil needs are easily met; any good, 
friable garden soil with free drainage, 
being all that is required. The Peony 


Sure- 





BY EDWARD AUTEN, JR., (IIl.) 


must have plenty of water, not only as 
the bud develops in the Spring, but dur- 
ing hot dry spells in Midsummer. 

If | had room for only three Peonies, 
and wanted doubles, “one of each kind, 
red, white and pink,” I should choose 
Kelway’s Glorious for the white. It is 
well named, has great charm, and is a 
sure bloomer. Le Cygne is considered 
better by some, but it is not so sure to 
give perfect blooms, and while of match- 
less beauty, still is absolutely cold and 
severe, not so friendly as Kelway’s 
Glorious. For pink, Therese. It is early, 
a free bloomer, a good upstanding plant, 
and just about as fine a light-pink as we 
have, even though one can never tell 
whether a bloom when eut will last well 
in water or not, and even though it has 
no fragrance. For red, Philippe Rivoire, 
still the best red double available gen- 
erally. The bloom is not large, but it 
has beautiful form, is rose fragrant, and 
the plant habit and stem are fine. It 
might not be the best red for the southern 
belt, but elsewhere is supreme. This best 
three can be bought for from ten to 
twelve dollars. Spread out over twenty 


vears or more that the roots should 
endure, and considering the pleasure 


every year obtained from having sueh 
blooms, the investment is moderate. 
Another fine “three,” obtainable for five 
dollars or less, would inelude Baroness 
Schroeder, for white. This is a model 
Peony, impressive from the time the buds 


Peony,— 
Therese on 
Decoration 
Day 


Temperature 
nearly 90 
in the shade 





Peony,—Mons. Jules Elie 


form, beautiful plant, full double flesh- 
white, rose-fragrant bloom, sure to give 


results. For pink, Tourangelle, most 
lovely and enchanting, a large bloom 


of fine form and even eolor. The stem 
is weak, but that is of minor importance, 
being outweighed by other fine qualities. 
For red, the one and only Mons. Martin 
Cahuzac, darkest “black” red, distinet in 
foliage, the Peony the men like, and the 
one which has given me more pleasure 
over a term of twenty years than any 
other red. 

A still cheaper “three” would inelude 
Avalanche (Albatre) for white, still an 
impressive variety, Mons. Jules Elie, the 
enormous silvery-pink bomb, like a large 
ineurved Chrysanthemum, and Karl Rose- 
field for red, very free, and fine in habit. 

Take all nine of the above varieties 
and you would have a wonderful founda- 
tion for a collection of any size. The 
three reds, Philippe Rivoire, Mons. Mar- 
tin Cahuzac and Karl Rosefield are those 
I would have if I could have only three, 
and did not buy some of the very newest 
kinds. Other outstanding reds include 
Felix Crousse, Adolphe Rousseau, Cherry 
Hill, Mary Brand, Longfellow and 
Richard Carvel. 

In pinks, there are so many fine ones 
that no selection of three would suit 
everybody. Therese, Tourangelle and 
Mons. Jules Elie are good, but so are 
Walter Faxon, the finest in clear color, 
lillian Gumm, Mme. Emile Galle, Sou- 
venir de Louis Bigot, the old varieties 
Umbellata Rosea, Edulis Superba, Gigan- 
tea, and Souvenir de la Exposition Uni- 
verselle. The latter is very good, despite 
its terrible name, much preferred by 
visitors to my field over Claire Du Bois, 
which has a large bloom, but is too 
strongly violaceous. 

In whites, low prices, Mons. Du Pont, 
Madame de Verneville, a fragrant bomb 
with a pink flush, very free; Festiva 
Maxima, large, with red splashes in the 
center, cold and austere; Duchesse de 
Nemours, pure greenish-white, fine bloom 
on an ordinary stem; higher priced, Le 
Cygne should be tried, of course. Nina 
Secor and Nimbus are two new ones of 
high quality and not expensive now. 
Nimbus is not well known, but six years’ 
trial have shown it to be of very highest 
quality. 

(Continued in October issue) 
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The fragrant Peony,—Mme. de Verneville 


Practical Points on Planting Peonies 
BY EDWARD AUTEN, JR., (IIl.) 


PEONY plant ripens off its foliage 

and goes dormant underground 

early in the Fall. Fall then is the 
natural time to plant Peonies. Septem- 
ber first is a good starting date, and it 
can be done at any time until the ground 
freezes. Roots dug early in September 
and promptly re-set offer the best chance 
for bloom the first year. When the fall 
rains start many fine white rootlets are 
put out from the large brown roots, and 
it is less of a shock to the roots to be 
dug before these white rootlets start, than 
after. Also, later in the Fall the new 
underground buds or eyes enlarge and the 
main roots become more brittle. But 
digging is regularly done all Fall. Care 
of the roots between digging and plant- 
ing is really as important as the time in 
the Fall when it is done. If one must 
plant in the Spring it is best to plant 
fall-dug roots which have been properly 
kept over Winter, or else make sure that 
roots are dug at the very earliest possible 
opportunity in the Spring, before any top 
growth appears. Even then the roots 
will be brittle and must be handled with 
more care than in the Fall. 

If replanting some of your own roots, 
do not move and re-set an entire clump, 
especially if it is a large one. Also, 
don’t take a spade and try to eut off a 
piece of root from a clump which is to 
be left in place. This is not only waste- 
ful, but it leaves root ends in the ground 
which eventually rot and invite rot in 
the whole clump. Rather, after cutting 
off the tops and labelling the plant, dig 
the whole clump and wash off all dirt, 
taking care not to damage the new eyes 
with the force of the water spray. If 
allowed to stand a day the root will not 
be so brittle, and can be divided more 
pasily. 

DIVIDING A PEONY CLUMP 

To divide, do not eut the clump into 

regular sections like a pie. Instead, 


study out the root structure and follow 
the natural lines, so that the roots which 
feed certain crown material and eyes are 
left attached to that part of the crown 
or top part of clump. A natural division 
need have only two or three eyes, but one 
“an eut into larger divisions with even 
a dozen eyes if he desires. Trim the 
roots oif to a length of about 6 inches. 
If the small hairy rootlets on digging 
show many small lumps the plant is in- 
fected with nematodes. If the large 
roots are stubby and very uneven in 
shape, it has the so-called Lemoine’s 
disease. In either ease the plant is prac- 
tically worthless and should be discarded. 
Nematodes ean be killed by cooking the 
roots in hot water (20 minutes at 118 
to 120 degrees being recommended, also 
longer at 110 degrees), but it is not worth 
while for home practice, as roots will be 
killed if it is not done exactly right. In 


The dark-red 
Peony,— 
Mons. 
Martin 
Cahuzac 
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dividing a clump, trim out all ordinary 
decay. Peony tissue is not immortal any 
more than any other plant, and simple 
decay does not mean trouble. A Peony 
with stunted top growth, unless from a 
wet location, is usually diseased and 
worthless for propagating purposes. 
REPLANTING TIIE ROOTS 

After your roots are divided, replant 
them immediately, or if that is impossible, 
bury them out in the garden. They ean 
be kept in damp moss or other packing 
material, but in that, they must be kept 
cool and not too wet, or they will heat, 
or rot, or mildew. 

If vou order roots from a dealer, open 
the package immediately on its arrival. 
Examine the roots, and if they are in 
good eondition plant at onee. If you can- 
not do that, keep the packing material 
moist, not soaking wet, the box open, and 
in a cool dry place. Or better yet, take 
them out of the box and bury in the 
garden until they ean be _ planted 
permanently. If the roots arrive dry, 
soak them in water for three or four 
hours, and then plant or heel in, in the 
garden. If very dry, soak ten hours. 
Roots once soaked in water should be put 
into soil at the earliest possible moment. 

SIZE OF ROOTS TO PLANT 

What size of root should one buy? 
This is a much discussed question. A 
standard division with three to five eyes 
cut from a healthy three or four year old 
plant, will, with proper care, make a fine 
large clump the third season. It may 
give some bloom the first season, it should 
more than pay its board the second sea- 
son. Long experience has shown this to 
be the most satisfactory root for general 
planting. 

Such a division planted by the dealer 
and then grown for one or two years and 
sold at an advanced price will certainly 
give more bloom the first two years than 
a division, provided it is dug, handled 
and planted right, but it is much more 
expensive, and after the first two years, 
there is not enough difference in results 
to warrant the difference in cost. By 
making a major operation of it, taking 
a large ball of soil, old clumps ean un- 
doubtedly be moved suecessfully. 
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Very small divisions are sold at lower 
prices than the standard 3 to 5 eve 
divisions. One usually gets what he pays 
for, has to wait at least one more year 
for results. If cut from a line of stock 
which has been divided small every vear 
or even every two vears it may take two 
extra years for the root to gain full vigor. 
A small division properly cut from a 
mature clump of three or four years is 
more valuable. 


LOCATION BEST FOR PLANTING 


Peonies should be planted in full sun 
if possible, or at least where they get 
sun half the time. In the south, partial 
shade may be an advantage. Any good 
friable loam soil with good underdrain- 
age is good. If underdrainage is lacking 
it should be provided. If soil is tight 
or poor or a Peony has been taken out of 
the space to be planted, take out about 
two bushels of soil for each plant, to a 
depth of 18 inches or two feet, and put 
in good new Pack this new soil 
down tight, and soak with water and let 
stand two weeks before planting if pos- 
sible. This is to let the soil settle, so that 
after planting the root will not settle too 
deep. Some put rotten manure in the 
very bottom of such a hole, with pure 
soil between it and the root. This will 
undoubtedly give larger flowers over a 
term of vears, but the bacteria of deeay 
in manure will also attack a peony root, 
and in time may rot it. Here in the corn 
belt, our rich black soil is ideal for the 
Peony, and no fertilizer is needed for the 
first five or six years. 


soul. 


A Peony does not like to be planted 
under trees, close to a house, too close to 
shrubs, or in poor soil; though if such 
conditions are unavoidable, fair results 
may be obtained by careful feeding and 
watering. Continual wet feet results in 
stunted growth and root deeay. Plant 
4 by 4 or 5 feet if possible; if a single 
row, 314 feet apart. 

PLANTING THE ROOTS 

The actual planting operation is simple. 
Dig a hole large enough to set the root 
in without bending any of the roots, even 
the smallest. Dig it no larger than that. 
The pink eyes or buds, from which the 
new stalks are to develop the next Spring 
must be planted pointing up and so that 
they will remain permanently at a depth 
of 2 to 3 inches under the top of: the 
ground. If you have dug your planting 
hole too large and deep the root may 
settle down too deep after planting. 
Work the soil carefully about the roots, 
and when the hole is nearly full, pour in 
a lot of water. This not only helps settle 
the soil, but insures the necessary 
moisture to start immediate underground 
growth of white hairy rootlets. Then 
fill up the hole and build up a mound 
of soil 6 inches high above ground level 
to prevent winter heaving. In the north 
a light cover of leaves, straw or corn- 
stalks, after the first freeze, is also reeom- 
mended. In early Spring, remove the 
cover, and if the mound of dirt has not 
washed away, poke it away after the 
shoots are through the ground. If deter- 
mined to use some fertilizer at planting 
time, put a handful of bonemeal in an 
18-inch cirele about the planted root, and 
work it lightly into the topsoil. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





“And at the old tree’s knotted root 
The basket of the gardener ” 
Lay, as though autumn-tide were there. 


HEN Cock Robin changes his 
tune: you may know that An- 


tumn is not far away. His rep- 
ertoire consists of only two tunes, one 
for Spring, one for Autumn. If you 
want your garden to serve as a bird 
sanctuary and still insist on having a 
cat, pick a lazy Persian. 

The Garden at night, the business 
man’s delight; or so it should be if it is 
not. Gardens at night are most intrigu- 
ing, so if you’re away the whole day 
and feel cheated at missing the Garden’s 
beauty, take a few turns in it every 
night before turning in and enjoy its 
chostly beauty. Good eure for worried 
dreams too. 


How does the honey bee manage to 
earry honey and also poison for his 
sting at the same time? 

Speaking of bees; an old expert says 
flight has much to do with production of 
good honey, just as water has to secure 
right consistency, so even the bees water 
their stock. 


The drawback of successfully dwarf- 
ing trees, Japanese style, is that one 
cannot dwarf the leaves hence the choice 
of trees is limited. 


Garden snap shots enlarged and tinted, 
make lovely Christmas gifts. A set of 
them taken at different times of year, and 
from different corners of the garden, 
makes a charming album to give absent 
members of the family. 





The Dahlia, native of Mexico and 
named after Andrew Dahl, Swedish bot- 
anist, was introduced into Europe around 
1804. 


Ever notice the more vou chum around 
with Dame Nature, the less interest you 
take in latest newspaper seandals or 
ugly murders? And the songs she puts 
in your heart, beat all the radio crooners 
in the world. 

Irish soldiers in early times carried a 
bag of medicinal herbs in their kits, just 
as many French soldiers during the late 
war also packed their own herbs with 
them. 


Potato Poor Man’s Poultice: Boil 
Spuds, skins and all, crush to pulp; 
place on a cloth and apply as hot as 
possible to chest and back clear to the 
neck. Remove when cold and apply a 
hot flannel back and front, well soaked 
with camphorated oil. Fine for heavy 
eolds, ete. 

Raw peeled Potato seraped and re- 
duced to pulp, rubbed to paste with 
pure fat is good for Ophthalmia. Let 
remain on eyes all night, wash off next 


morning with lukewarm water. Secraped 
raw Potato also soothes burns. (Cold 
raw Carrots useful for euts, fresh 


wounds, ete.) 


Boil cranberries till soft, mash and 
apply pulp hot on ulcerations or putrid 
sores. 

Bruise ‘1 oz. Bloodroot in 3 oz. 
fat. Simmer gently till root is erisp, 
strain. Fine for sore eyelids, cataracts, 
films, ete. Put tiny bit of the salve in 
eyes 3 times daily. Also good for putrid 
wounds, 


pure 


Shee fresh Jack-in-the-Pulpit, add 
pure fat, simmer until turnip crisps, 
squeeze and strain. Good ointment for 


Ringworm or Seabbed head. 

Powdered Cinnamon sprinkled on sur- 
face of most any poultice is excellent, 
especially in cases of gangrene or morti- 
fications. Do not forget either, what 
a friend you have in Cinnamon in eases 
of colds, ete., this winter. (Hunt up 
last year’s FLOWER GrowWER, this depart- 
ment. ) 


Charles Diekens’ favorite boutonniere 
was a red Geranium. 





“It is an old saving that charity begins 
at home; but this is no reason it should 
not go abroad. A man should live with 
the world, as a citizen of the world. He 
may have a preference for the particular 
quarter or square, or even alley in which 
he lives, but he should have a generous 
feeling for the welfare of the whole.” 

“They have a notion (Virl) that to 
breathe an air filled with continuous 
melody and perfume has an effect at once 
soothing and elevating upon the formation 
of character and the habits of thought.” 
The Coming Race—Bulwer Lytton. 





“Tf you want Violet scent, break up half 
an ounce of Orris-root and place it in a 
well-corked bottle with two ounces of al- 
cohol; keep it a week and shake it well 
each day. It is then ready for use, and a 
few drops on a handkerchief will give you 
a perfume like that of Violets.”—Henslow. 


In India, Egg Plant fruit is used as 
a poultice for hemorrhoids; the leaves 


also make a soothing poultice. Indian 
cook books contain many fascinating 
items. Apricot cheese—Rhododendron 


jelly, and such. Rhododendron was sup- 
posed to be Pennsylvania’s state flower, 
but recently the legislature selected the 
Mountain Laurel as official flower. 


Outside of the old herbal books, 
Shakespeare’s works contain more herb 
lore than any other writer’s. 


To economize on Coffee, dried and 
ground Beetroots were once used in 
Europe. Z 


Almost all fruits are potentially alka- 
line—Lemons, Oranges, Grapefruit and 
Apples leading the list; Lettuce, Toma- 
toes, Cucumbers, Spinach, Cabbage, Cel- 


ery, Potatoes (not fried), fresh Beans, 
Peas, Corn, ete., among the alkaline 
vegetables. ote a 


“When you’re up to the neck in hot water, 
think of the kettle and sing.”—Anon. 
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Irises 
for the Lily Pool 
and 


Brookside 


BY ROBERT WAYMAN 


URING the past few years the 
water garden has been vying in 
popularity with the rock garden. 

Neither need be expensive, and either one 

may well express the individuality of the 

owner. 

Two kinds of plants are required for 
the Lily Pool or for brookside planting :— 
those which actually grow in the water 
and those which grow at the water’s edge 
just above the water-line, delighting in 
the coolness and the moisture. Certain 
tvpes of Irises belong to both classes, 
and it will be my endeavor to make some 
practical suggestions, based upon a 
quarter century’s experience, which may 
serve as a guide to those who are inter- 
ested in beautifying the Lily Pool, the 
edge of a pond, a brookside, or even a 
bit of marsh land or swamp. 

Every one knows that the Wild Iris, 
or blue flag, which grows in our native 
marshes, is a water-loving plant. This 
is not true of all Irises, however, and the 
selection of Irises for the water garden 
needs to be made carefully. 

WATER LOVING IRISES 

Let us first consider the types of Iris 
that will grow right in the water, for 
these types are especially useful either in 
the small Pool or larger bodies of water. 
In the small Pool, tubs or boxes ean be 
placed, filled with ordinary garden soil, 
or better still, pockets may be built to 
hold the earth, making the effect more 
ornamental and natural. It should be 
planned so that there will be just two or 
three inches of water over the soil and 
roots. 

Into these pockets or tubs in the small 
Pool, or just below the water-line in any 
larger body of water, can be planted 
such varieties as Iris Pseudacorus, a 
native Wild Iris of England, which pro- 
duces a multitude of rich, gorgeous, yel- 
low flowers; Versicolor, our native Amer- 
ican Wild Iris, with its brilliant, blue- 
purple flowers; Kermesiana, a red-toned 
Versicolor hybrid; Chrysophoenecia, a 
rich wine-red species, recently discovered 
in the swamps of Louisiana, and Pseuda- 
eorus Alba, a white hybrid of Pseuda- 
corus. For a spot where there is con- 
stant overflow of moisture from a spring, 
the dainty, low-growing Prismatica, or 
“Cubeseed” Iris will be found most 
useful. 














Siberian Iris by the Waterside 


IRISES FOR THE POOL SIDE 


Next let us consider the miniature 
tvpes that are suitable for growing at 
the edge of the small Garden Pool where 
they will enjoy the spray from the foun- 
tain or the moisture from the pool, but 
without having their roots covered with 
water. Here the “Miniature Beardless” 
Iris are very lovely; gleaming like gems, 
especially when glistening with the morn- 
ing’s dew or the fountain’s spray. Gra- 
minea is one of these, a delightfully fra- 
grant, reddish-violet Miniature, which de- 
lights in a shady nook where it 
better than in the sunshine. This is true 
of so few flowers that it is always in- 
teresting to know of those having this 
quality. 


does 


Iris Trieuspis makes a small compaet 
clump with masses of blue flowers of 
exquisite beauty, which greatly resemble 
the flowers of the Siberian Iris, excepting 
that they are only a few inches in height. 
Tricuspis prefers a sunnier location. 

Iris Verna is a “Miniature Beardless” 
Iris, but in the form of a Bearded Iris. 
The flowers are of rich blue and about 
six inches in height. It prefers semi- 
shade, and besides being a valuable addi- 
tion to the water garden it will make a 
magnificent carpeting of color, planted 
under a tree where the light just filters 
through, without too much direct sun- 
shine. 

CRESTED IRIS 

The Crested Iris family is another 
group from which edging plants ean be 
drawn for the Lily Pool. One of the 
best known and most useful of these is 
Iris Cristata, which also prefers semi- 
shade. This dainty little Iris is quite 
fragrant. The color is a delicate ame- 
thyst-blue, with golden veining at the 
throat and a beautifully frilled crest in 
place of a beard. It is also marvelous 


semi-shade of a 
delightful white 


effeet in the 
There is 


for mass 
tree. 
form. 


also a 


Those who have traveled in the Orient 
will at once recognize with pleasure the 
famous “Roof” Iris of China and Japan 
(Iris Teetorum). In its native home the 
plants are grown in the rich, moist humus 
of the thatched roofs of the common 
people. This is one way in which even 
the poorest are able to indulge their 
natural love of flowers. The “Root” 
Iris reaches a height of twelve inches, 
bearing fairly large flowers of deep lilac 
with beautifully frilled ivory 
They are so inexpensive this vear as to 
he within the reach of every flower lover. 
Teetorum Alba is a white form of the 
“Root” Iris, with a golden band. It is 
a flower of exquisite beauty. 

Another Miniature Crested Iris from 
the Orient that would be appropriate for 
edging the Lily Pool is Graeilipes, a tiny 
pinkish-lilae flower about six inehes tall, 
on thin wiry stems, and about the size 
of a half dollar. The flowers are beauti- 
fully fringed, and touched with deep 
orange at the centre. It prefers 
semi-shade. 


erests. 


also 


BEARDLESS IRIS 


Next I would plant at the water’s edge, 
just above the water-line, some of the at- 
tractive Beardless Iris of intermediate 
height. Fulva, Fulvala, Foliosa and 
Dorothy K. Williamson is a group that 
should be planted together. They are of 
unusual form, and all but Fulva have 
zigzag stems. Fulva is of real metallie- 
copper color, the only Iris of that color. 
Dorothy K. Williamson is rich, royal 
purple. Foliosa is blue, and Fulvala is 
a coppery-red-purple. Rose Queen is a 
lovely pink-toned Laevigata hybrid, and 
Tol-Long is a hybrid of Tolmeiana and 
Longpetala, with unique, soft lavender 
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flowers, beautifully veined a deeper 
shade. They all do well in either full 
sun or semi-shade. 

SIBERIAN IRIS 

For a large pond or a large body of 
water, or any location where greater 
height ean be permitted, there is nothing 
finer than the Siberian Iris. They come 
only in whites, blues and purples, but go 
well with the yellow Iris Pseudacorus 
mentioned earlier in this article. The 
Siberian Iris should be planted just 
above the water-line. They are prodig- 
ious bloomers, and create a marvelous 
waterside effect, if carefully and syste- 
matically placed. 

JAPANESE IRIS 

To extend the season, the gorgeous 
Japanese Iris should be added. They are 
the most showy of all Irises, besides 
which, one of their finest qualities is that 
they flower after all the others have fin- 
ished. They should be planted in groups 
just above the water-line. They require 
more direct sunshine than any of the 
eroups I have mentioned, although if the 
soil is rich and they have plenty of mois- 
ture during flowering season, they usually 
also do well in semi-shade with direet 
sunlight part of the day. The Japanese 
Iris are of immense size, some as large 
as dinner plates. They are very free- 
flowering, and offer a wide eolor range. 
There are self-colors, mottled, striped, 
blended and marbled effects, subtle, soft, 
pastel tints, and the most gorgeously bril- 
liant colors. There are two distinet 
forms: the double, or six-petaled, form, 
in which all six petals are fully devel- 
oped; and the singles, in which there are 
three gigantie overlapping petals, some- 
times giving the effect of a double, and 
three rudimentary, erect petals of small 
size. Both types are equally handsome. 
Triple varieties and tufted and frilled 
ones are also to be found. 

CULTURE 

All of the varieties mentioned in this 
article are of simple culture, preferring 
acid soil, the same as you would use for 
Rhododendrons and Laurel. Soil that has 
a lot of humus is best. If the soil is not 
naturally of that type, the addition of 
peat will help. The only ones mentioned 
that require a considerable amount of 
fertilizer are the Japanese Iris, for whieh 
stable manure is best. «The principle 
thing to be remembered is to avoid the 
use of lime and bone meal on all of these 
tvpes. The Japanese Iris will require 
dividing about every fourth or fifth year, 
but most of the others, onee planted, will 
multiply from year to year and take eare 
of themselves. 

While this article deals with Iris for 
the water garden, of. which I have men- 
tioned only a limited number of types 
that are especially suitable for that pur- 
pose, it must not be inferred that these 
varieties will not be at home elsewhere. 
All of them will do well in the average 
garden in any ordinary garden soil, and 
will grow almost anywhere. All but the 
Japanese and Siberian Iris are suitable 
for the small rock garden, and even they 
are sometimes used to advantage in 
large rock gardens. 
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“Bulbous Iris for Fall Planting” 


BY R. M. COOLEY, (Oregon) 


OLKS used to believe in witchcraft, 

devoutly and sincerely, until they 

learned that it was all a lot of 
“hoeus-poeus.”’ Likewise, the average 
gardener has heen led to believe, through 
hearsay only, that these glorious gems of 
springtime,—the Dutch and English bul- 
bous irises,—are a matter for California 
and other balmy climes alone. What a 
pity! During the past vear it has been 
the pleasure of this writer to receive re- 
ports from individuals in Washington, 
I). C., Maine, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Illinois, and from San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia, to the effect that they had grown 
and flowered with the utmost suecess, the 
new English Irises and many standard 
varieties of Dutch iris. 

One of these experienced growers hap- 
pened to be Mr. C. E. F. Gersdorff, the 
well-known hortieulturist and test gar- 
dener. He expressly stated that it was his 
opinion that most people were mis- 
informed as to the hardiness of these 
bulbous flowers, and that he might be 
quoted as whole-heartedly endorsing them. 
In the AIS test gardens at Yale Univer- 
sitv they came through admirably and 
made a splendid showing. 

First to flower in this group is the va- 
riety “Wedgewood.” This is not exactly 
a Dutch iris, but it is the same in appear- 
anee, and flowers two weeks earlier. It 
actually is a bit tender, and should be 
heavily mulehed in the fall. The Duteh 
iris themselves begin to flower at almost 
the same time as the tall bearded sorts, 
and they provide not only an excellent 
foil for their taller relatives, but the clear 
blues and brillant vellows are unequalled 
in color value by any bearded iris. In ad- 





English tris 


dition, they are wonderfully well adapted 
to cutting. 

The English group is of slightly differ- 
ent shape, with much broader falls, and 
flowers some ten days after the other irises 
have passed. The blossoms are large in 
size, and truly resemble orehids in ap- 
pearanee,—more so than any other iris. 
Like the Dutch, they are especially desir- 
able for cutting. 

All of these types must be planted in 
the autumn only, as they are a bulb simi- 
lar to tulips and daffodils, and require ap- 
proximately the same treatment and cul- 
ture. There are new joys awaiting the 
earden enthusiast who plants bulbous 
irises this fall. 





Tris Ochroleuea, (ok-ro-ln-ka) 

HIS fine species is well-named; for 

it is pre-eminently the yellow-and- 
white Iris. In spite of the fact that early 
botanists allied it with the Iris siberica, 
which does not grow east of the Ural 
Mountains, and even with Orientalis, 
which comes from Japan, Dykes says 
that Ochroleuca comes to us from Asia 
Minor. 

In the Sibericas, the flowers are com- 
paratively small and raised well above the 
erass-leaved foliage, but Ochroleuea has 
three- to four-foot sword-like leaves with 
flower stems the same length, allowing 
only the uppermost flowers to come out 
above the foliage; while the later flowers 
appear lower. Individual flowers usually 
last but one to two days depending on 
the temperature, but if the whole stem 
is eut and taken in as the first buds open, 
the flowers last much longer and keep 
eoming on for several days. 

The fact that this Iris makes a very 
wonderful eut flower, must not be gen- 
erally understood. The leafy flower 
stems and the very beautiful pure-white 
flowers, with the large yellow spot in the 
eenter of the falls, give it a high value, 
especially in combination with other tall- 
growing Bearded Irises. A tall vase 
which ean be set on the floor gives the 


best opportunity to make a_ striking 
display. 
The season of I. ochroleuea is later 


than that of most Bearded Irises, but if 
it ean be given a favorable location, with 
south or east exposure and plenty of 
moisture, it often comes in time to ecom- 
bine with such good old sorts as Asia, 
Ambassadeur, Zilia, as well as Sweet 
Lavender. 

Mr. H. P. Sass has sueceeded in using 
it for hybridizing and now has an Ochro- 
leuea seedling with the same stately foli- 
age and a bright, pure-golden-yellow 
flower, that is even larger than our native 
Water Iris pseudacorous. This new 
seedling as it bloomed for us this year, 
seems a distinct advance over Monspur 
and Monnieri which are garden varie- 
ties of Ochroleuca. Like the Sibericas 
the Ochroleueas do well in heavy soil and 
give free bloom if moisture is abundant. 
They fail only when it is very dry before 
the blooming season. 


H. M. Hitt, (Kans.) 
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Patience 
With 
Roses 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


HIS is a confession. An as indi- 

vidual who likes to see things hap- 

pen promptly and is disposed to 
use his most vigorous endeavors to make 
them happen, I have been many times 
unfair to Roses. Nature has her own 
methods, and while we think we ean hurry 
her, I suspect she either laughs at us or, 
resenting our precipitaney, snubs us by 
withholding her support for our hurry- 
ing methods. 

But I am not the only guilty one in 
rose-growing who needs to learn patience. 
Full many a hybridizer who is entranced 
with the beauty and differing desirable 
qualities of his seedlings needs to 
patiently await the course of nature so 
that the test of time may be applied to 
his productions. He doesn’t often wait, 
and thus we get each year an average of 
fully 150 new Roses, of which at least 
100 would fail to come into the market 
at all if the fond parents would give the 
fledglings a chance to develop demerits 
as well as merits. 

Then another place for patience is as 
to what the Rose ought to do wken it is 
planted. Even that greatest American 
rose hybridizer, the late Dr. W. Van 
Fleet, was impatient. He sent me a seed- 
ling in 1916, and the same seedling again 
in 1918, with the statement both times 
that the Rose was “a poor doer” but 
worth all the effort I could put on it to 
obtain its magnificent flowers. He left 
the impression that it would not grow 
freely, and this impression was sufficient 
to keep the Department of Agriculture 
from willingly introducing the Rose at 
all until my persistence forced them to 
accept introduction, in revenge for which 
persistence they called the rose after my 
garden! So Breeze Hill came into the 
rose world. All it needed was a little 
time to get its feet in the ground, when 
it became no longer “a poor doer.” I 
have told numberless people who inquired, 
after seeing the magnificence of its great 
flower clusters, that they should not plant 
it unless they were willing to patiently 
wait at least two years for it to establish 
itself before expecting much performance. 

When the first patented Rose, New 
Dawn, came to me, I expected it to grow 
off promptly and to bloom continually. 
It didn’t do so, and I said so, probably 
to its disadvantage. As it didn’t grow 
very much or bloom reeurrently very 
much, I felt as if it wasn’t what it was 
represented to be. Yet a little patience is 
showing encouraging signs, and that Rose 
will probably make good on its claims, 
though it never will be, I suspect, nearly 








Rose,—Breeze Hill 


so heavy in its growth as is its parent, 
Dr. W. Van Fleet. 

Just now I am exercising patience on 
Blaze, which did really blaze in bloom. 
I know I must give it a year to get well 
settled and well rooted, and then I think 
it will recur, because I have seen it reeur 
elsewhere, and thus it will mark the way 
into the reeurrent-blooming rose family 
so much desired. 

We have been impatient with very 
many Roses in the Hybrid Tea class. At 
the present moment I am yet out of 
humor with the Rose named for me, Edi- 
tor McFarland, which has not honored me 
at Breeze Hill with that richness of bloom 
and vigor of growth reported of it in 
Europe and in many places in America. 
I ought to have patience with myself, at 
least ! 

Patience with new Roses is particu- 
larly in point when one considers how 
they are produced and how they come 
to the impatient rose enthusiast. The 
foreign introducer or the Ameriean intro- 
ducer believes he has a winner. He 
names his Rose, pictures it, talks about 
it, and prepares to sell it. To do this 
he must grow plants. He uses every 
last least bud, sometimes quite immature, 
to get as many new plants as he ean, 
being only human and making sure that 
under the best conditions his financial 
reward will be secant. Sometimes he puts 


plants in the greenhouse and forces more 
growth to set more buds. He is really 
doing damage to that Rose, because he 
is interfering with natural processes, and 
the Rose, not infrequently, shows it. 

Now a little patience after the new 
Rose comes out Is likely to brine two 
pleasant results. The depleted, devital- 
ized plants which have been sold hin, 
regain vigor if treated fairly and not 
eoddled, and reward the grower with 
the blooms he hopes for. As the price 
drops and demand lessens, the rose prop- 
agator will not use the “foreed budding” 
process and will take only sound buds. 
If he is really very conscientious, he will 
take these buds only from shoots that 
have bloomed or are blooming, so that 
he is sure to carry forward the blooming 
habit. If he does this, he will actually 
build up the variety, for it does seem 
a fact that even such a sort as Chateau 
de Clos Vougeot and the other prom- 
inent bad-habited sort, Rev. F. Page- 
Roberts, may be lifted up in the air, 
if buds are taken from the less-trequent 
upright shoots and the plant is thus 
erected as it should be. 

I hope I am making clear the need 
for patience with Roses. Consider eare- 
fully the climbers vou have planted in 
your garden, and observe how as they 
get older and stronger even the color 


betters—as in Chaplin's Pink Climber 
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—as well as the bloom habit. Consider 
how patient observation will give you 
a succession of hardy climbers so that 
instead of the only two weeks June 
burst of bloom you ean very readily 
have at least five weeks of regal rose 
beauty in consequence of your patient 
following thoughful observa- 
tion of the rose varieties to accomplish 
this good purpose. 


selection 


I think I must add a word of patience 
with the rose merehants. They have a 
hard time of it. They bring in these 
vigorously-touted new dueklings from 
abroad, and they don’t always squawk 
as per description and promise! If one 
out of ten is worth the bother put upon 
it, the importer may feel gratified; but 
it must be remembered that he has spent 


money for the other nine, has propa- 
gated them, tried them, worried with 
them. When he does get a suecess and 


talks about it and vou buy it, what then 
happens? His natural and proper re- 
ward is interfered with, and not infre- 
quently removed, by the sale of low-grade 
Roses, uncertain as to parentage or any 
other matter, which are glowingly offered 
at extremely low prices. When one pur- 
chases a Rose for a dime, or a quarter, or 
even a half dollar, he is pretty sure to 
get all the value he ought to get, but not 
more. The rose merchant who honestly 
studies, earefully observes, expensively 
produces, paintakingly propagates, can- 
not sell his Roses at these prices and make 
any kind of a living. The real rose lover, 
the man who is honest with and about 
Roses, will support him rather than-the 
huekster who is here today and gone 
tomorrow, and with whose Roses patience 
is not needed beeause they don’t stay 
around long enough to deserve it! 





The Praying Mantis 


I AST Fall I found a peeuliar mass of 
~ dried foam, as large as a walnut, on 
a leaf of Tritoma. I placed it in a ven- 
tilated jar to find out what insect made 
such an ease. Nothing happened 
until this Spring, when hundreds of tiny 
Mantises hatched out. Many of them 
were dead when I first saw them. They 
were not larger than mosquitoes, and I 
asked myself how sueh fragile creatures 
could survive until they beeame strong 
enough to take eare of themselves. My 
question was soon answered. 


eoe 


| placed one on a head of white clover, 
and it happened that a small fly alighted 
on the same flower. The little Mantis 
turned his head and watehed it, and, 
when it had approached to within per- 
haps a quarter of an inch, seized it with 
a movement too quick to follow. The fly 
struggled, but although it was heavier 
and apparently more vigorous than the 
Mantis, it could not eseape, and the Man- 
tis proceeded to suck the juice from it. 

The Praying Mantis is harmless and 
valuable as a destroyer of other insects. 
The only adult specimen I have seen here 
is longer, more graceful, and more 
brightly-colored than those with which I 
was familiar further west. With the 
Dragonflies, they are among the most in- 
teresting and attractive of inseets, and I 
do not hesitate to call them beautiful. 

Patt R. Brirar, (Md.) 
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Some Aspects of Winter Protection 
BY MADISON COOPER, Editor of THe FLOWER GROWER 


(from American Rose Annual) 


AS it an Irishman who said that 

“It wasn’t the fallin’ that hurt, 

but the stoppin’ so quick?” Just 
so with vegetation in winter—it is not 
so much the freezing as it is the sudden 
thawing. 

Frozen noses and ears may be thawed 
without serious damage if a ball of snow 
is held on the affeeted part until the frost 
is drawn out by natural processes; while, 
if the frozen member is thawed quickly 
in high temperatures, serious results fol- 
low. 

Frozen meats which are sometimes held 
for long periods in cold storage are “de- 
frosted” by a process of raising the tem- 
perature gradually and slowly, and the 
frozen tissues regain to a large extent 
their normal state. 

All of which means that sudden tem- 
perature changes, as applied to living 
tissues, are detrimental or destructive. 
Winter protection for Roses or other 
plants serves the same function as the 
snowball on the frozen nose and the de- 
frosting frozen meat. In 
short, winter protection is largely to pre- 
vent rapid change of temperature. But 
there are other aspects of winter pro- 
tection. 

The so-called tender plants will not 
survive low temperatures, and protection 
for such requires the maintaining of tem- 
peratures above the danger-point. Vari- 
ous plants have various temperature dan- 
ger-points. Winter protection for tender 
plants is not under diseussion in this 
paper. What we are talking about re- 
fers to the hardy and half-hardy plants, 
and especially to Roses. 

Damage to half-hardy and hardy plants 
during Winter is, in a great majority of 
‘ases, caused by bright sunshine, and, 
perhaps, high winds, following a very 
hard freeze. Hardy and_half-hardy 
plants will endure low temperatures sue- 
cessfully if protected from a rapid rise 
in temperature, and they need no pro- 
tection against low temperature, per se. 
Therefore, winter protection, as ordi- 
narily understood, is not to maintain the 
plant at a temperature essentially above 
that of the surrounding atmosphere, but 
is for the purpose of preventing a sud- 
den rise in temperature. 

Damage to plant-life may, however, be 
caused by freezing of the sap, and trees 
and twigs have actually been burst open 
by frost action. This occurs mostly when 
trees or plants go into winter in an im- 
mature condition. <A late fall favorable 
to late, soft growth and consequent heavy 
sap-flow, followed by an extremely cold 
winter, prepares the plants for such dam- 
age. While there is, perhaps, some sap- 
flow at extremely low temperatures, it is 
probably so small as to be negligible. 

The lowest temperatures experienced 
during winter are invariably on clear 
nights, and clear nights are often fol- 
lowed by clear sunny days. Tempera- 
tures below zero at night, followed by 
bright sunshine the next morning, may 
subject the tissues of the plant to a rise 
in temperature of 50 to 75 degrees, or 


process on 


This 
temperature is what 
causes the damage. It causes what the 
writer calls a “rupture of fiber.” Scien- 
tists may give this some other name. 
Anyway, rapid temperature changes of 
frozen living tissues result in a destruc- 
tion which means death and rapid deeay. 
But “rupture of fiber’? will not take place 
if the temperature is allowed to rise 
slowly. 


even more, in a very short period. 
rapid change in 


The protection of a Rose plant, for 
instance, by any suitable covering or 
shade to prevent aceess of sun and wind, 
will prevent a sudden temperature rise 
in the plant tissue, and the change of 
temperature is essentially as rapid only 
as that of the surrounding air. The well- 
known sun-seald on the south side of 
fruit trees is caused by the rapid tem- 
perature change which results from 
bright sunshine following a hard freeze. 

As applied to Roses, the writer came 
across some interesting items in “Garden 
and Forest,” published in 1897. The first 
was by David E. Bradley, of Chicago, in 
which he says: 

At my summer place, in Lake Mills, I have 
for four years tried the experiment of a rough 
board housing or “‘lean-to,” otherwise tight, 
but wide open on the north side. A few dead 
leaves are seattered around the roots, but 
nothing more. Covers are kept on until after 
May 15. The shoots start late, and are some- 
what pale, of course, but never have suffered 
from the uncovering, and I have never lost 
wood or failed of a luxuriant bloom. This 
plan beats the mice, retards spring starting, 
and does away with the hurry to uncover. 


The second item on the same subject 
was by no less an authority than the late 
Thomas Meehan, of Germantown, Pa. 
Mr. Meehan wrote as follows: 


Almost everyone who has had the care of 
plants in winter knows that darkness or shade 
is half the battle in their preservation. l 
have seen such plants as_ Pittosporums, 
Oranges, Lemons, Hydrangea Hortensis and 
Figs pass through the winter safely in an open 
shed, free from sunlight. Last winter when 
placing some Arborvitae branches about a 
Magnolia grandiflora, I left one branch on the 
northern side outside the covering purposely, 
to see what the effect would be. But little 
sun reached it, late in the afternoon. It came 
through until Spring with trifling damage, the 
leaves being slightly brown here and there, 
but no more than those inside the Arborvitze 
covering. Shade from sun is what partly 
tender plants want in Winter. 


It would seem that there is little or 
no doubt about winter damage being 
saused by a rapid change of temperature, 
and if this thought is kept in mind the 


rest is easy. Prevent rapid change of 
temperature, and you prevent winter 
damage. 


What is said above doubtless applies to 
other hardy or half-hardy plants, as well 
as Roses; and what is written here is for 
the purpose of calling attention to the 
underlying principles of winter pro- 
tection, rather than suggest exact means 
and methods. 





It is not too early to suggest that 
THe FLowerR Grower makes an _ ideal 
Christmas gift to a flower- or garden- 
loving friend. Three subscriptions may 
be had for $4.00, and a single yearly 
subscription can be divided into two six- 
months’ subseriptions. 
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A September scene on the writer’s Favorite and Much-photographed Road, which 


has appeared in the Flower Grower 


a number of times in many ‘‘disguises’’ 


Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


ATURE’S preparations for Winter 

are noticeable in many ways this 

month. After weeks of produe- 
tion at top speed, plans are underway 
for the rest period of the twelve-month 
cvele. 


Many leaves are turning yellow, which 
means the precious substance, cambium, 
is being drawn from them, to be pre- 
served within the Tree for next Spring’s 
foliage. In a short time the Trees will 
be ablaze with color, after which the 
leaves will fall rapidly and Nature will 
have finished another big job. 


Animals soon to hibernate, are, to all 
appearances, making gormands of them- 
selves. But onee we know the reason 
for this seeming intemperance we readily 
pardon them. Rolling in fat now, they 
emerge next Spring mere _ skeletons. 
While we are having our customary num- 
ber of meals every twenty-four hours, 
they are living on their store of fat in 
a more or less unconscious state. 


At dusk these evenings we may be 
startled frequently by Bats flying thither 
and yon. This is their mating season, 
which accounts for the unusual activity. 
For generations so many uncompli- 
mentary tales have been circulated about 
the Bat, it is small wonder they are 
looked upon with suspicion. In fact they 
are harmless as well as interesting and 
useful little ereatures. In some loeali- 
ties where Mosquitoes and other nocturnal 
Insects are a yearly plague, Bats are en- 
couraged to establish themselves. Living 


almost exclusively on insects, the result of 
their labor is pleasing in pest-infested 
districts. 

With Fall near at hand, September has 
many spring-like features. After a 
period of rest and silence, many of the 
Birds feel the urge to sing snatches of 
their vernal songs, which is a welcome 
gesture, and shortens the gap from 
Spring to Spring. 


Many species of Birds are going 
about congenially in flocks, getting ready 
for the journey to a warmer country. 
Birds from our dooryards are leaving 
now, to return next Spring after a trip, 
in many instances, of thousands of miles. 
The Orioles, Humming Birds, and Bob- 
olinks that we take so much for granted, 
travel far into South America each Fall, 
and if all goes well with them the same 
individuals will return unerringly to our 
Trees and Flowers and Fields. The 
Blue Jays that live near us the year 
around are very much in evidence now. 
Unusually quiet all Summer, apparently 
they are making up for lost time. Noth- 
ing is more symbolic of Fall than the 
seream of the Jay. 


Another pleasing feature at this time, 
especially when there are frequent rains, 
is the variety of Flowers one may expect 
to find representing every growing 
month of the year. A tramp along the 
bank of a small stream at this time will 
give the nature lover a thrill. If he 
is versed in Wild Flower lore he will 
be happy to see familiar blooms again; 
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if they are new to him there is the 
added pleasure of identifying them. 


Golden-rod and Asters of many spe- 
cles each are conspicuous blossoms 
through September, while a_ great 
variety of bloom associated with August 
continues through the month. 


September Fourth is Labor Day, 
which really should be ealled Play Day 
instead. Vacations, for the most part, 
are over for the grown-ups as well as 
for the younger folks. 


The twenty-third of the month Fall 
hegins, officially. Days are growing 
shorter and evenings cooler. Insects of 
the night continue to make musie as 
long as there is no hint of frost, but a 
drop in temperature quiets the more 
timid ones and slows down the “singing” 
of the others. 


Pasture Mushrooms are appearing 
magically from the ground, inviting us 
to go forth with baskets on our arms 
anticipating a delightful feast. Nut 
Trees are giving out a like invitation, 
but their offerings are not quite ready 
to drop from the Trees. Impatient 
small boys, and large ones too, unable 
to wait until Nature is ready to give 
these goodies freely, sometime club the 
trees until they are thus harmed. 


September has a great variety to offer 
us, Whether it is entertainment or food. 
There is no exeuse for any one to have 
a monotonous hour during the entire 
month. 





Day Lily 
Hemerocallis fulva (Linnaeus) 


(Illustrated on our front cover this month) 

“Wild Flowers of New York” published 
bv the University of the State of New 
York at Albany, New York, has a deserip- 
tion of the Day Lily, illustrated on our 
front cover, from which we quote as 
follows: 


“A tall, glabrous herb with fibrous roots, 
usually growing in dense clusters. Leaves 
mostly basal, linear, erect or spreading, 1 to 2 
feet long and one-half to two-thirds of an inch 
wide, channeled and tapering to an acute tip. 
Flowering seapes leafless, 2 to 5 feet tall, bear- 
ing a few short bracts above, and six to fifteen 
flowers on short pedicels. Perianth funnelform, 
tawny-orange, 4 to 5 inches long, opening for a 
day, its lobes oblong, somewhat spreading, 
netted-veined, the three outer nearly flat and 
more acute; the three inner ones undulate on 
their margins and blunt. Stamens six, inserted 
at the top of the perianth tube, shorter than the 
lobes of the perianth and declined. Fruit an 
oblong, thick-walled, threeangled, wrinkled 
capsule. 

“Native of Europe and Asia. Frequent in 
cultivation in this country and commonly es- 
caped to meadows, along streams and roadsides 
or persistent in old yards and cemeteries. <A 
flower of early introduction into the eastern 
states where it has made itself quite at home 
as an escape, and thrives and spreads with 
amazing rapidity under favorable conditions. 

“The Yellow Day Lily (Hemerocallis flava 
Linnaeus), with yellow flowers, their lobes 
parallel-veined, is occasionally found near old 
gardens and on roadsides, but not so frequently 
us the tawny-orange flowered Day Lily.” 





The assistance of the readers of this 
magazine in building its eireulation is 
earnestly urged. Increased cireulation 
will enable us to make THe FLOWER 
GrRowER bigger and better, and readers 
will get more value from it. Introducing 
the magazine to new readers helps them to 
get a new outlook on life, furnishes ideals 
and inspiration. 
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A Plea for Sanity with Cut Flowers 


BY CHARLTON BURGESS BOLLES, ( Mass.) 


ROM early Spring to killing frosts 

I have eut flowers in vases, usually 

in every room, even the kitchen, 
where the last remains of beauty from 
stems that have been daily shortened, and 
all faded blooms removed, brighten the 
culinary studio, on window sills. Flowers 
are my garden children and I part from 
them with regret. 

Early in life I discovered how many 
things by season seasoned are. Cut 
flowers are no exception to environmen- 
tal faetors. In my general purpose 
personal room I have two homely, not 
elegant, flat-topped desks side by side, 
usually seandalously littered. It is a 
consolation to me to know that I have, in 
common with certain very notable per- 
sonages, desks that are always chaos. I 
am considerably impressed that even the 
most beautiful flowers, in containers that 
are in themselves very attractive, do not 
quite seem all there on these plain looking 
desks, in this more or less disorderly 
room. When these vases of flowers are 
taken to another room, placed on one of 
the “occasional” tab'es that every home 
should possess, the beauty of both vase 
and flowers is at onee strikingly enhanced 
by the fine furniture. 

I have for years looked for bargains in 
flower containers, and mine are almost 
wholly glass, which after all is the ideal 
cut flower holder, the clear water, the 
green stems, the bright erystal form, and 
the flowers, become a lovely ensemble. 
No container cost over a dollar, and those 
from the ten cent stores are perfectly 
satisfactory. They are clear glass for 
the most part, a few being slightly green- 
tinted glass. The “decorated” and other 
hideously-shaped and colored horrors, are 
not allowed to associate with flowers that 
nature has not spoiled. 

I purposely grow, of course, cut flower 
accessories, and cut-and-come-again slash- 
ing rows. The few display beds or 
groups of flowers are not mutilated for 
cut blooms. I lose a certain measure of 
pride thereby, for when friends who re- 
ceive flower gifts oh-and-ah over more 
or less perfect blooms, and confess that 
they do not produce such blooms, I 
humbly remind my self-conceit, as a sue- 
eessful grower, that my truly gorgeous 
and gigantic Zinnias were culled from 
more than five hundred plants. From 
the ten thousand Glads I raise for small 
local sales, I naturally select the finest 
when I make gifts, or adorn my home. 
The Dahlias I send to hospitals receive 
endless compliments, but I don’t like to 
say that hundreds of plants were needed 
from which to obtain choicest specimens. 


OME flowers need aecessory foliage 
or spray-like fillers to set them off 
and neutralize stiffness. Gladioli ean be 
made altogether charming with the ad- 
dition of large sprays of either Annual 
or Perennial Baby’s Breath (Gypso- 
phila) ; or with our wild, native Spurge 
(Euphorbia coronata). At one time or 
another during the growing season I use 
the very attractive and suitable tops of 


Carrots, Native Ferns, Native Grasses 
that invite you to eut them, alongside 
walls and fences, Native Meadow Rue, and 
Native Spirea in variety such = as 
Tomentosum (Steeple Bush), Latifolia, 
ete. I grow Artemisia Silver King, and 
also lactiflora; “Old Man,” (Artemisia 
abrotanum, Old Man, Southernwood) ; 
Annual and Perennial Gypsophila, and 
every kind of Statice I can find,—at 
least four annual, and four perennial, 
very hardy sorts. Long stems of Buek- 
wheat, exceptionally fresh and green and 
tall if grown in shade, are perfect either 
as accessory foliage, or for a vase by 
itself, with the eool-green arrow-headed 
leaves, and the fragrant flower masses 
springing from every leaf axil. The 
twigs of the Rose of Sharon (Althea), 
keep a long time as foliage for flowers, 
and have a fresh dark green quality. 

Being a mere man (although boys and 
men are now nothing like as mere as they 
used to be), my first flower arrangements 
were as unadorned as an exhibition of 
Dahlias in milk bottles. So I started a 
eut-flower scrapbook. From eatalogs and 
garden magazines I eut the illustrations 
of flowers in vases, and clipped such 
artie'es or paragraphs as hinted at or 
gave specific directions for making attrae- 
tive arrangements. I have even studied, 
in magazines, the super-artistry of the 
Japanese with eut flowers, and when the 
depression ends, if I do not end with it, 
some of the cash of the new prosperity 
will buy one or more suitable flat eon- 
tainers, or bowls; and if I ean I will 
approximate Nipponese “heaven and 
arth” with flowers. 


LASS bloeks full of holes, can be 
obtained in many sizes at the ten- 
cent stores. Placed in the bottom of glass 
dishes. also from the invaluable ten-cent 
store, utterly charming flower and fo'iage 
arrangements can be made, which are not 
too tall for dining table centres, for there 
you must not eut off the view of your 
opposite eompanion. You both should 
admire each other, as well as the flowers. 
Flowers should be loosely arranged. A 
little child will often stuff her chubby 
hand with short-stemmed blooms, closely 
packed. If vour containers are not wide- 
mouthed enough, or if you jam them 
full of flowers you produce this ruinous 
child result. Have the individual flowers 
each as perfect as possible and to this 
end grow an abundance of them in the 
back vard where you can eut generously 
and still leave the attractiveness of your 
premises unchanged. As I travel on 
towards the One Way Street white 
flowers appeal to me more and more; 
—sub-conseious thought of future 
angelie company, I imagine. Using white 
flowers I please myself, avoid color 
clashings, and eonsequent family eriti- 
cism, for though I am not color blind an 
arrangement of differently colored flowers 
annoys me no more than a school room of 
many-hued children in Honolulu. I like 
them all. A certain fashionable florist’s 
shop whose window display I admire, 
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sells a basket of Gladioli, Zinnias and 
Baby’s Breath for eight dollars. I fill 
the one tall, wide-mouthed vase I possess 
with such an arrangement, and think how 
wealthy I am to afford such expensive 
flowers. Sometimes, in the same hour, I 
give away one or more such bouquets, and 
feel that I am behaving like a millionaire. 
For those who ineline to coats of many 
colors (often very substantially con- 
structed people, with hearts and minds 
equally generous), a brass or copper 
bowl should be provided, or perchance a 
priceless lustreware heirloom, and in this 
an arrangement made of all the colors 
Cosmos provides, a handful of Calendulas, 
a dash of annual Larkspur in two colors, 
Seabiosa in colors, tawny orange Zin- 
nias; and if it is Autumn, some purple 
Asters. “Mix well before using” and 
don’t crowd ;—loosely is the way. 


OR brightness, but not too parti-col- 

ored, a good-sized container with a 
loose arrangement of brilliant Blanket 
flowers (Gaillardia), Shasta Daisies, or 
common Field Daisies, which keep fresh 
for a week, native Black-eved Susans, any 
bright pink blooms, say Gladioli, and a 
setting-off of the gray-silver sprays of 
Artemisia Silver King, is truly satisfying. 
Silver King ean be dried head downwards, 
afterwards, for Winter Vase Bouquets, 
and should be grown for this, if for no 
other reason. A sizable vaseful of it, in 
Midwinter, is utterly satisfying, just by 
itself. Go to some first-class florist’s 
store some day and ask what he will 
charge for a large bouquet of Regal 
Lilies, a few stems of Perennial 
Delphinium, and all blended with either 
Annual or Perennial Baby’s Breath. His 
price will take your breath away, for it 
will be over, not under, ten dollars, 
probably very much “up.” Then grow 
your own, and treat yourself and friends, 
and you will feel and act like a 
Rockefeller. 


ADMIRE attractively made baskets, 

whether for potato digging, egg gath- 
ering, stocking darning, or as flower 
holders, and I ought never to visit the 
basket department of a large store. A 
preserve jar, or any other glass container, 
that ean go inside an ornamental basket ; 
and the top of the glass be an inch or 
more below the edge of the basket, is an 
attractive flower holder. This is an inex- 
pensive ensemble, for the basket can 
often be put to other uses. 


EING a real dirt gardener you will 

eut your flowers at night, late as 
possible, or very early in the morning. 
And if you do not use a sharp paring or 
other knife you do not deserve to have 
flowers. Cut slantingly, to increase the 
area through which water can be absorbed, 
and buckets half full of water into which 
you drop the blooms the moment cut, are 
helpful. Gladioli often drip sap as soon 
as cut in the morning. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the fifteen pounds per 
square inch of atmospher- presses 
into the stalk as the water drops 
away. These air pockets in _ flower 
stems prevent absorption of water, 
when the flowers are in vases. It seems 
reasonable. Commercial flower growers 
eut flowers in the late afternoon, and in 
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the evening, and “harden” the blooms in 
fresh cold water, in a cool place until 
morning, when they are packed and 
shipped. Thus treated the flower stem 
absorbs water to its fullest capacity, and 
this initial boost towards self-preservation 
lasts while the flowers are in transit, and 
is equally advantageous for home 
bouquets. In your home the water in 
containers is changed once a day of 
course, and when glass vases are used the 
stems should be rinsed and all soggy 
parts, including water-logged foliage, re- 
moved. Such clear glass holders, with fresh 
pure water, showing the flower stems, 
are attractive in themselves, and add to 
the charm of the entire ensemble. Finicky 
persons with plenty of room in which to 
work, cut off an inch of the stems daily 
holding knife and stem underwater. This 
may be a counsel of perfection, and it 
may be hard common sense. 

Certain blooming shrubs ean supply 
lovely bouquets, but the stems are woody 
and absorb water poorly, comparatively. 
[ mash the stems for a few inches with a 
hammer, or a stone. This will delay 
wilting when in the vase. The semi- 
woody stems of Dahlias (particularly in 
hot, dry weather, when the Dahlia plant 
has wooded-up to prevent itself evaporat- 
ing too much water), may be put in 
water quite as hot as your hand can bear, 
and left there about five minutes, taking 
care steamy vapor does not injure the 
foliage. Or, the stems can be charred 
black in a flame. If Oriental poppies 
are cut soon after sun-up and three inches 
at the base of the stems charred éntirely 
black in a flame the blooms will remain in 
vood condition till the end of the third 


lay. Ineredible, but true. 





I‘lower Missionary Work During 
the Depression 

Here is something that if every reader 
of THe FLowrerR GROWER would do, it 
would not end the depression, but it would 
help a lot of people to stand it better. 

I take all my surplus flower seeds and 
separate them into small quantities, and 
put them into small envelopes. I mark 
them plainly with instructions to grow 
them, and when we are driving along a 
country road I get out and place some in 
i eonspicuous place and leave them. I 
also leave packages in railroad stations, 
on trolleys, and trains. People are sure 
to pick them up and use them. 

In the Spring when I am making my 
varden, I give the ice boy, and the grocer, 
and the bread man little plants, and tell 
them just how to grow them. 

I live in walking distance of a school 
in which the children are poor. So at 
blooming time I invite the different classes 
to visit my garden, and I let each child 
pick the flower they like best, and their 
delight is pathetic. Some take them home 
to mother; others take them to sick or 
crippled friends, but others,—well, you 
just couldn’t pry the flowers from them. 

I have stimulated a great interest in 
flowers, and if anything can put pep in 
this old world it is flowers. 

I feel amply repaid for all my expense 
and work in my flower garden. 


Etta CanpLer Brown, (N. J.) 





A planting of Delphinium and Regal Lilies 


Delphinium Combination Plantings 
BY E. D. CROWL, (Calif.) 


ELPHINIUMS need not neces- 
sarily be planted “all by them- 


selves.” There are many flowers, 
both annuals and perennials, that may be 
used in combinations with the Del- 
phiniums to make beautiful 
pictures. 


varden 


The Regal Lily, planted deeply in 
front of a group of Delphinium plants 
will bloom before the Delphiniums are 
gone, though it does not generally b!oom 
with the first of them. The gold and 
white chalices are beautiful with a back- 
ground of either and pale or deep- 
colored Delphiniums. The Lily is very 
hardy and not quite so tall as_ the 
Delphiniums, so works in nicely with 











Delphinium and Pink Cactus Dahlias 


them. In front of the Lilies may be a 
border of Ageratum (dwarf), the light- 
blue Lobelia, Rosy Morn Petunias, hybrid 
Heucheras, or the new double Nasturtium 
Golden Gleam (the soil must not be too 
rich for the latter, or it will all go to 
leaves). The pale gold of the Nasturtium 
is lovely with the Lilies and light-blue 
and orchid Delphiniums. Or a_ gray- 
leaved plant may be usel. The “Dusty 
Millers” and similar plants are good for 
such purposes. 

The dwart Campanulas, some of which 
bloom nearly all Summer, make a very 
good border also and one that does not 
have to be renewed every year as do 
annuals. 

Delphiniums are very lovely planted in 
front of a trellis or wall covered with 
climbing Roses; Ramblers are fine for 
the purpose, though any free-blooming 
pink, yellow, or white Rose, will make a 
beautiful background for the blue and 
lavender spires of hybrid Delphiniums. 
One of the prettiest backgrounds of all 
is a good green hedge; plant in front of 
it the lighter colored varieties ;—the very 
dark blues ani purples are not so effee- 
tive against the dark green of the hedge. 
Unless the hedge is quite high, select the 
dwarfer varieties of Delphinium so that 
the blooms will be no higher than the 
hedge. 

A planting that proved very good this 
year was composed of a rather dwarf- 
growing pink Cactus Dahlia planted in 
front of the tall Delphiniums. I am in- 
clined to think the English Dahlias Colt- 
ness Hybrids and Hybrid Miniature 
Peony-Flowered selected for certain 
colors in pink, pale yellow, mauve or 
purple, would be even better; as they are 
more profuse blooming, and also more 
dwarf in growth, anid with an edging of 
some small creeping plant should make 
a lovely picture. 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JES8US 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“I am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“IT would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COWPER 





Maaiwon Cooper, Editer 
Caicium. N. Y. 





The Question of Salaries 

ORE than twenty-five years ago, a man who was 
M not an economist, but who was very sound in his 
practical judgments, said that no man could earn more 
than $6000 per year. During the past four years, this 
$6000 could be discounted by 1%, so that the same man 
making the same statement now would have said $4000 
per year. Without attempting to discuss the merits of 
this problem closely, there are some points which we 
ean think about, and which may be well pondered by 
the world’s most eminent economists. 

The above is inspired by the recent order of the 
Recovery Board, that railroad officials should reduce 
their own salaries. What goes for railroad officials is 
good for officials of any large corporation where the 
figures run above $10,000 per year, or even less. All this 
is drawing closer to Socialism. There are many Social- 
istic teachings which are perfectly sound in principle 
and which will doubtless prevail in practice within the 
next few years. 

The big consideration in connection with this problem 
is whether the abilities of any one man make him so 
vastly superior to his fellows that he should command 
many times the wage or salary which is commanded by 
the average individual. And the question reduces itself 
to what the man first quoted, said. He did not hesitate 
to fix a figure ;—he had definite ideas. Is any man able 
to earn more than $6000 per year; or let us say $4000 
per year under present conditions ? 

This simple-minded Editor has no very definitely-fixed 
ideas as to just what the individual should be limited to, 
but he has a very positive idea that no man or woman 
should command over a certain specified salary. Based 
on present values this salary should not be higher than 
$25,000 per year, and it is more than probable that the 
figure ought to be nearer $10,000 per year. 

At this time, when an attempt is being made to regulate 
wages, a consideration of salaries ‘‘in the higher brack- 
ets’? may properly be in order. Wages are, speaking 
generally, never too high, but salaries on the contrary 
are most always too high. Is it not possible that both 
a minimum and a maximum wage or salary will, at some 
future time, be established as standards? 

Just one of those simple-minded things, friends, that 
I want to put forward for your consideration. The 
ramifications of the subject go back to the roots of the 
human race since its beginning. It is based on whether 
one man can be so very much superior to his fellows. 

Think it over and see what you arrive at. 
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The Cooper Plan 


Daniel Webster on Soil-Contact 


“Let us never forget that the cultivation of the earth is 
the most important labor of man. Unstable is the future 
of that country which has lost its taste for agriculture. If 
there is one lesson in history which is unmistakable it ts 
that national strength lies very near the soil.” 

DANIEL WEBSTER 

ROM the early history of man, wise men or prophets 

have understood that simple living and a contact 

with the soil are necessary to moral and spiritual prog- 
ress. Daniel Webster, in the above quotation, proves that 
he well understood this principle. 

While we admit that times are different now than they 
ever have been in the past, and while it is possible that 
a few persons can make moral and spiritual progress 
without Soil-contact, this does not in any way void the 
statement that Soil-contact is yet necessary to humanity. 

Note what Webster says above: ‘‘Unstable is the 
future of that country which has lost its taste for agrt- 
culture.’’ We all know that a very large number of 
people despise country living, and we can almost go 
further and say that the majority of people are in that 
frame of mind. It is very easy to understand, therefore, 
why we have been going backward during the past two 
decades or more, instead of forward. 

‘* National strength laes very near the soil,’’ as Webster 
points out; and ‘‘the cultivation of the earth is the most 
important labor of man.’’ We have not yet reached 
that perfection of artificial living where we can discard 
the methods of our forefathers. 

A eareful study of this subject is advised for those 
who have their own interests and the interests of 
posterity seriously at heart. <A re-reading of past issues 
covering THE CooPpEeR PLAN is recommended. 





Franklin on “Balancing the Budget” 
\)\ TISE old Benjamin Franklin, the Homely Philoso- 


pher, has handed down to us much of the real 
wisdom which is sustaining the better element in Ameri- 
ean life today. On the point of ‘‘ Balancing the Budget,”’ 
about which we have heard so much as applied to our 
National Government, Franklin gives us words of wis- 
dom which are as good today as they were when uttered. 
Read with especial care the last paragraph. 

Here is what Franklin says: 

“There are two ways of sufficiency and happiness. We 
may either diminish our wants or augment our means— 
either will do—the result is the same; and it is for each 
man to decide for himself, and do that which happens to 
be easiest. 

“If you are idle or sick or poor, however hard it may be 
to diminish your wants, it will be harder to augment your 
means, 


“If you ere active and prosperous or young or in good 
health, it may be easier for you to augment your means 
than to diminish your wants. 

“But if you are wise, you will do both at the same time, 
whether young or old, rich or poor, sick or well; and if 
you are very wise you will do both in such a way as to 
augment the general happiness of society.” 

The Simple-Minded Editor of this magazine will offer 
a further suggestion, regardless of the position of a per- 
son in the scale of society, even among the active and 
prosperous, that simple living, which is economical living, 
is the right thing. There is no excuse for extravagance, 
no matter what our position in life. The man who has 
lived simply and plainly prior to the depression is con- 
tinuing to live in much the same way. 

Query: what sort of a chap is he who gets the most 
out of life, anyway? 
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“Learning a Trade’ Now Obsolete 


[N the early history of this country, and in fact in 

the early history of all countries and civilizations, 
mankind found it desirable and necessary to learn some 
particular trade or craft; but now young people are 
insulted if it is suggested that they should serve an 
apprenticeship. An apprenticeship really means an 
education in application; and a lack of this sort of edu- 
cation is about what most of us are now suffering from. 
We are not satisfied to put in even a reasonable amount 
of time in perfecting ourselves in any particular line 
of industry or activity. We demand big wages for such 
skill as we may have and the average skill of our so-called 
mechanics, electricians, ete., is so low that they are little 
better than tinkers. 

This tendency explains why the present depression 
is with us. Practically every person believes himself or 
herself superior to the work in which he or she is 
employed. This is all well enough to a certain extent, 
because we should all be ambitious and aspiring; but 
when this tendency is carried to a point where we 
despise or feel contempt for our daily occupation, it needs 
no argument to show that there is something radically 
wrong. The person who does not take pride in his or 
her daily oceupation, is preparing himself or herself for 
nothing whatever in the future, except trouble, dissatis- 
faction, and a retrograde existence, which ends in no 
particular place. 

But we might as well admit that the old-fashioned 
method of learning a trade was decidedly crude, and 
that much of the time spent by the apprentice learning 
a trade was practically servitude, but we would not carry 
the admission any further. If we are to really perfect 
ourselves in any particular direction, we must serve our 
apprenticeship to that particular line of activity in 
which we expect to excel. 

While I will admit that ‘‘everything is grist that 
comes to my mill,’’ I will in no case admit that I have 
not striven strenuously to perfect myself in whatever 
work I am engaged on. In no case do I feel contempt 
for my daily occupation. And no work has ever been too 
coarse or common, or dirty, or hard, or disagreeable, for 
me to tackle. 

Talking about myself, friends, is only to tell you that 
I try to practice what I preach. We should be ready to 
grab anything that comes our way and do the best we 
can with it, rather than feel ourselves superior to the 
job that we have in hand. 

The tendency of the times has been for sloppiness in 
workmanship, for superficiality and for down-right lazi- 
ness. Until the Human Race can acquire a different atti- 
tude of mind they are not likely to make very rapid 
progress. 

Not too black a picture, friends, to represent the exact 
situation. There are exceptions to the statements made 
above ;—plenty of them. Were there not notable excep- 
tions, the Human Race would pass out of existence. My 
statements as above are general only and for the purpose 
of calling attention to the fact that the great mass of 
humanity has been moving in the wrong direction during 
recent years. 





Older Men Less Conceited 


A psychological examination of two groups of college pro- 
fessors revealed that the men from sixty to eighty years of age 
are in every way as capable as the men from twenty-five to 
forty-five years of age, but that they make many more self- 
disparaging and self-belittling remarks than the younger men. 
In other words, youth knows it all, but old age is not quite so 
sure but that the other fellow may know something too.— 
(Health Culture) 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 





‘Seeeeercecetetteresecedt 





HE only difference between “common” and “rare” plants 

lies in their reproductive abilities. A plant becomes com- 
mon because it can adapt itself to most any kind of soil, tem- 
peratures, ete., and by its unusual power of resistance to ad- 
verse conditions can easily propagate and earry on, while the 
rare plant has become such because it demands conditions that 
are ideally peculiar to its limitations. 





All plants that furnish food for animals must of necessity 
produce seed in great abundance, since so much of it loses 
chance to make contact with the soil. 

In commenting on the lavishness of nature in the matter of 
seed provision, Emerson wrote: “Nature fills the air and earth 
with a prodigality of seeds, that, if thousands perish, thousands 
may plant themselves, that hundreds may come up, that tens 
may live to maturity, that, at least, one may replace the parent.” 





All who work in gardens know the persistence with which 
Purslane reappears in spite of every effort to dislodge it. The 
reason is obvious. We are told that a single plant of this 
troublesome weed will bear a million and a quarter of its tiny 
seeds. 

The Tobacco plant with its 360,000 seeds; the Poppy plant 
with its 32,000; and then the Carp which it is claimed lays 
350,000 eggs at one time;—well, it just goes to show that dame 
Nature intends her creations shall carry on. 


One of Nature’s astounding marvels is the reproductive 
ability of the Aphis. Avoiding as it does the necessity of lay- 
ing eggs, hatching them into larvae, and later their emergence 
from a spun cocoon as does most insects, the mother Aphis 
brings her young forth alive, yet spends no time suckling them. 
As soon as born they begin to eat and grow. Changing their 
skin several times during their process, they grow so rapidly 
that in only about twelve days they in turn begin to produce 
progeny. It has been estimated that from a single Aphis, 
through its bisexual process, were it not for its natural enemies, 
there would be in five generations an enormous family of more 
than five billions. As they may produce as high as twenty 
generations in a single season, we may realize what we owe to 
the ladybug and other predacious insects, and to the insecti- 
vorous birds for whom the Aphis furnishes gustable game 
suppers. 

In the creation of solar systems, as well as of infinitesimal 
plant seeds, Nature proclaims the vastness of her resources. 
When that new reflecting telescope with its 17 foot mirror now 
being built is finished and set, it is expected to bring into view 
a billion and a half new stars never observed before by human 
eyes. 

Within the entire range of that ever-widening vast expanse, 
the discovered limitations of which are revealed at one end only 
by the microscope and at the other by the telescope, all of 
nature’s handiwork is perfect: the minutest error has never been 
discovered. Analyze any one of nature’s marvelous phenomena, 
and back of it will be found purpose. While it is true that 
nature leaves much to chance, it is always part of a well pre- 
pared plan. 





THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


Whither Are We Bound? 


ORE than thirty years ago, a Swiss writer pointed 

out the significance of long distance transmission 
of electricity. He suggested that the steam engine had 
the effect of drawing people together into close communi- 
ties; whereas electricity, widely distributed, had the effect 
of enabling people to spread out. 

To this altogether logical statement, we can add the 
fact that the automobile, telephone, and radio, have given 
country-dwellers about all the advantages of the cities, 
and with few of the disadvantages. It really seems that 
the day of large cities is past. It may be said with cer- 
tainty that the tendency is toward checking the growth 
of large cities in future. Just how far this tendency 





will extend remains to be seen. 





Individualism 


HE Editor of Tue FLOWER GROWER 

holds to individualism. He exhorts 
us to get out of the herd and drive a 
home stake, which is the kernel of ‘‘The 
Cooper Plan;” his harp is tuned to the 
‘*Balanced View’’ of thinking and act- 
ing; his ‘‘humane education’’ has spe- 
cial reference to the individual attitude 
toward the world; and in all his preach- 
ments he makes it plain that he will not 
be tied to any generalizations at the 
expense of his own opinions, and he 
boldly asserts that in his view the 
summum bonum of existence is_ to 
acquire individual ‘‘experience.’’ If he 
adds to this a belief that each person 
shall answer for the deeds done in the 
body, whether good or bad, his philoso- 
phy would be hard to upset; indeed, 
individualistie philosophy demands that 
“every tub stand on its own bottom.” 

What then about that brand of 
Socialism that is fast becoming Col- 
lectivism? The State or Nation as a 
collective whole; the community as a 
collective unit, with a collective family 
life, markets, stores, dispensaries, hos- 
pitals, medical attention; farms, shops, 
schools, and so on indefinitely, all inter- 
connected as indivisible parts of the col- 
lective life of the Nation; all dependent 
on the centralized collective-will of the 
ruling eabinet,—which may be, for ex- 
ample, Stalin! 

Ah, there we are at last,—Individual- 
ism, as the collective-germ of the Nation, 
reposing in a tyrant! The conception 
of a good and gracious Father, our God 
and Savior who loved us and gave him- 
self for us,—the solace of millions of 
broken hearts through ages past,—is 
abhorred as a demon by Colleetivism. It 
is publicly avowed as part of the no- 
torious ‘‘Five-Year-Plan’’ of the Soviet 
rule, to stamp out the very idea of God 
and religion, and replace it by supreme 
loyalty and obedience to the State alone; 
and the supreme authority of the State 
is invested in the presiding head of the 
cabinet, to become the merciless mur- 
derer, usurping the place of God as 
executive, judge and executioner. How 
many FLOWER GROWER readers are ready 
to surrender Individuality to such a pro- 
gram? Rather, do they not all feel that 
their communion with Nature, under its 
created laws, leads them to revolt at 
the very thought of such surrender to 
any person except the benign Creator? 

It is time to halt and take notice: Col- 
lective business, arts, trades, mechanies, 
edueation; mergers, and trusts, and 
“ehain  stores,’—chains indeed !—cen- 
tralization of authority and power in 
civil and political rule, whereby indi- 
vidual will, and even existence, is wiped 
out;—all this tendency and demonstra- 
tion has become already so common that 
we are blinded to the menace. 

Not only the ‘‘embattled farmers,’’ as 
at Lexington, but every intelligent citi- 
zen of these United States should rouse 
his individual soul to resist the destroy- 
ing enemy. Put the responsibility back 
upon the millions of individuals, and ere 
long you will hear patriots again erying 
“Give me liberty, or give me death!” 


Geo. W. Borpen, (Okla.) 
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Reasons Why We Grow Flowers 


ID you ever wonder why people 

grow flowers? I was curious to 

know so asked a few friends and below 
are the replies: ‘ 

The first one said she grew flowers to 
sell so she’d have more money to buy 
new ones. 

The next one said she grew flowers 
to enjoy. She enjoyed seeing them on 
the plants. The first thing she did in 
the morning was to go over her garden 
to see what flowers were out and see if 
there were any new ones. 

Another one said she liked to cut 
flowers, arrange them and put them in 
the house to make it look more cheerful. 

The priest’s sister grows them to 
decorate the altar, to make it more 
beautiful at Sunday services. There are 
times when there would be no flowers for 
the altar if it was not for this friend. 

A devoted widow grows them to place 
on her husband’s grave. 

A cousin specializes in Gladioli so that 
if she were widowed she could keep 
herself by selling them. 

My mother raises flowers to send to 
the hospital—not for the well-to-do, but 
for the poor who cannot buy them; also 
for strangers without friends in the city. 

I love to grow flowers, I love to see 
them in the garden, to watch the blossoms 
unfold. I love to have them in the house 
(I can enjoy my meals better if there’s 
a bouquet on the table), but I think I 
get the greatest pleasure cutting and 
arranging them for some sick friend— 
not just sick of body—but perhaps a 
discouraged friend; one who feels she is 
down and out. Perhaps by my flowers, 
I can help her get a better grip on her- 
self, and encourage her to keep on trying 
to do the Maker’s will. 

LinuiaAN J. Danman, (Idaho.) 





Better 


HIS year, if you have not before, 

study each grouping of plants to 
see if it ean be improved. Our gardens 
have been glowing in every color found 
in Nature’s palette, but something more 
than a riot of color is needed. 

Many times we are told; “Do not 
plant mixed colors;” but unfortunately 
some of us cannot afford to buy a 
package of each color, neither would 
we have room for all the plants if we 
did; but if plenty of white or creamy 


tarden Planning 


white is interspersed, the effect is 
good. 

Another peace-making color is_ the 
Statice latifolium, or Big-leaf Sea 


Lavender, with its lovely sprays of 
smoky-blue. This is one of the best 
of the newer perennials. There can hardly 
be too much of this Statice, or the 
white Gypsophila grandiflora, both are 
charming and relieve any stiffness of 
arrangement. A floral writer years ago 
compared a garden trimming of Gypso- 
phila to rich old lace on a lady’s dress, 
quite an apt comparison, and I know 
the same writer would have appreciated 
the Sea Lavender as well. 

Plants with gray-green foliage also 
have a large place in garden arrange- 
ments, the Santolina chamaecyparissus, 
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or let us eall it Lavendar Cotton; and 
the various Artemisias, Old Man and Old 


Woman, and the newer “Chinese 
fragrant Tree-fern.”’ 
Then, in the rock plants Tuniea, 


Cerastium, Gypsophila repens, and the 
gray-green foliage of the Dianthus 
family. 

If a dark corner needs brightening 
try yellow, the sunshine color; Core- 
opsis, Gaillardia, or Leopardbane, 
(doromicum), and Helenium. 

Mrs. J. X. Wuirs, (Vt.) 





Files of the FLowrer Grower Are 
Invaluable with Index 


BOOK of facts without a good index 

loses half its value. An index is 
just as valuable with a magazine of 
facts. If you want a lot of fun and a 
lot of information at the same time, take 
down an old file of the FLower Grower, 
and go over the index for half an hour— 
and we'll wager that you'll make it half 
a day unless called away. There were a 
lot of things which you read when the 
magazine was new, and determined to 
remember; but no one can remember 
everything they wish to. 

To illustrate; take the file of 1930: 

‘*A Seed-sowing Kink’’ is an attrac- 
tive title at this season. A correspond- 
ent whose small seeds always “bunched” 
has a remedy. She folds a sheet of 
No. 0 sandpaper into quarters and pours 
the seed into the fold. She then jars 
it into the seed box by tapping lightly 
with thumb and forefinger. The sand- 
paper gives just enough resistance to 
enable her to place the seeds exactly 
where she wants them. 

Again, three people give as many dif- 
ferent methods of making lasting plant 
labels. 

The first uses galvanized sheet metal. 
Have a tinsmith cut a sheet into strips 
an inch wide and the length of the sheet. 
Cut these into 3-inch lengths with tin 
shears. Make a hole near one end of 
each with a punch, or large nail. Cut 
a piece of stiff galvanized wire into 15- 
inch lengths as supports. Use the last 
three inches of it in making a bend 
down parallel with the main part, and 
then up into a hook on which to hang 
the label. With outside paint of some 
bright color, and a small brush, paint 
the name; or numbers may be given to 
each, and a small memorandum kept as 
a key. If varnished after the paint is 
dry they will last for some years. 

A second method uses small glass 
medicine bottles. A name is written on 
a slip of paper and placed in each bot- 
tle; the bottle is corked and tied to a 
stake. These labels have been legible 
after years of service. 

A third ealls for celluloid sheeting, 
obtainable at a harness shop. With old 
shears it is cut to the proper size, a hole 
burned at one end with a hot wire hair- 
pin, and the name seratehed on with a 
darning needle. 

Dozens of other titles attract, and 
during any month in the year one is sure 
to find in the Index ideas worth several 
times its cost. 

Bessige L. Putnam, (Penna.) 
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“Back to the Country” —How We 


HAVE just read your editorial 

“Back to the Country.” My experi- 

ences agree well with your ideas. For 
several years I was head of the steno- 
graphical department of a large concern. 
About 12 years ago, through a brother 
who lived in the country, I heard of a 
farm of 40 acres which could be pur- 
chased at a very reasonable price. I in- 
vestigated, and bought it for $400. It 
had no buildings on it, and it was two 
years later before I had a cottage built, 


which cost me $700 more. There were 
among my fellow workers, girls who 


would spend as much as this on vacation 
trips in two or three years. My mother 
and I would spend the week-ends, holi- 
days, and all spare time there, and were 
not content to merely rest while there. 
We immediately had a garden plowed 
and have had one every year since. The 
place had not been under cultivation for 
about 50 years, so it was plenty wild. 
One of the first things we did was to set 
out a small orchard of about two dozen 
trees and this year was the first time 
they bore fruit. Since we built the cot- 
tage we have added other buildings; a 
garage one year, and a charming little 
combination tool and garden house with 
a fascinating little porch with seats, 
where my small nieces love to play house. 

I must tell you first of all how beauti- 
ful my little farm is. It is not really a 
farm, properly speaking, as outside of 
the garden it is not cultivated, and 17 
acres of it is in woods containing a large 
variety of very fine trees. It is just hilly 
enough to be beautiful and possesses the 
greatest variety of wild flowers, trees, 
shrubs, berries, wild fruit, imaginable. 
From the time we were able to spend a 
few days there at a time the adventures 
began. Every time I had leisure to stroll 
around I would come back to the cottage 
with a basket full of specimens of dif- 
ferent flowers, berries, or plants to show 
my mother. Each new discovery was a 
thrill of joy. Never shall I forget the 
time I found the Trailing Arbutus in 
bloom! Then when I found the large 
patches of Hepatica in the woods, and 
the Persimmon trees on the top of the 
hill, and the Maiden Hair Fern under the 
walnut trees. I would find one place and 
think it must be the most beautiful of 
all, then another time I would find a spot 
equally as lovely and decide that was 
my favorite only to find others which 
rivalled them. 

In the Spring, Dogwoods in bloom, 
Wild Crabs which are so fragrant, rosy 
and delightful, wild Plum trees, white 
with blossoms. In the woods; Trilliums, 


Wind Flowers, Wild Geraniums, the 
graceful False Solomon’s Seal, Indian 


Pipes, showy Orchids, Pyrolas, it seems, 
there is everything there. In the Fall, 


dogwood berries, wild plums hanging full, 
persimmons dropping their Honey-sweet 
fruit (when they are ripe), small trees 
simply festooned with clinging Bitter- 
Sweet, 


golden with unopened berries, 
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BY GOLDIE SARGENT, (Ohio) 


Snapshot of our Cottage 


Walnuts, nuts of different kinds, and last 
Fall I found a Closed Gentian late in 
October. The first one I ever saw. One 
gets such a sense of the bounty and com- 
pleteness of nature. 

I did not fully appreciate what a 
treasure I had until I was laid off by 
the firm for whom I worked, several 
months ago, along with twelve other em- 
ployees, and was thereby enabled to stay 
in the country several months at a time 
and had a chance to really get right into 
the life. It chanced that I had planted 
more potatoes than we ever had before, 
and we dug about 10 bushels of the 
nicest potatoes ever seen. When baked 
they beat any Iowa baking potato I ever 
ate. Our other garden truck did well 
also and we filled all our eans with corn, 
tomatoes, string beans, apple sauce, all 
kinds of fruit, jellies, jams, everything; 
even candied some of our own citron. 

There were quite a few Elderberries 
growing right in our yard. I had never 
thought much of them in other years. I 
remembered as a child what a mean elder- 
berry pie an aunt.of mine used to make 
and I despised them in my heart. But 
this Summer they looked particularly 
nice, and I had plenty of time, so I put 
up about six pints of them. The other 
day I made a pie of them and was sur- 
prised to find what a delicious pie they 
make. More Elderberries will be canned 
next Summer. They are better than 
Huckleberries. 

No one knows who has not done it what 
a satisfaction it is to put up a store of 
provisions for the Winter. I believe it 
satisfies an instinet we have inherited 
from some squirrelish ancestor. Our 
groceries cost us less than two dollars a 
week and we have all anyone would want. 
I can truly say that I have never felt 
the lack of city conveniences while in the 
country, at least, they are more than com- 
pensated for by the things we have there 
that are impossible in the city, such as 
the springs of erystal clear pure cold 
water. No matter how hot it is we can 
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Achieved It 








Home in the Country 


always get a deliciously cold drink from 
our springs. Then again, what city con- 
veniences could repay one for the lack 
of that quietness one enjoys in the eve- 
nings and nights; quietness broken only 
by the Whip-poor-wills and an Owl oc- 
casionally; for our cottage is in the 
shadow of. the forest and not more than 
20 yards from our porch, the Arbutus 
and Hepatica grow. That indescribable 
loveliness of the late afternoon, the 
lengthening shadows, the sweet quiet, the 
faint chirp of insects in the grass, the 
oeeasional note of a bird, perhaps the 
bell-like note of the Wood Thrush, or the 
eall of the Wood Pewee, or one espe- 
cially, which seems to blend into the 
beauty of this particular period. On the 
hillside he lives, always, and his song is 
the spirit of the afternoon itself. I 
wonder if this bird is the Vesper 
Sparrow? 

When I am sitting on the porch at this 
time, resting awhile after a hard day’s 
work in the garden, I am able to fill my 
mind with all this beauty, and I am con- 
tent, and wonder what else there is that 
is worth this peace, and dreamily remem- 
ber: “In the afternoon they came to the 
land of the Lotus Eaters where it is al- 
ways afternoon.” 

NOTE BY 
her letter 
lish, and rather 


just how she _ has 
THE COOPER PLAN. 


THE 
above, 


EDITOR :—Miss Sargent in 
tells us in plain Eng- 

beautifully expressed, 

been able to achieve 
She also tells very pluinly, 
what it has meant to her when she lost her 
city position. Here is the ideal for city people 
to aim at,—an actual home in the country, 
be it ever so humble, and a city job paying 
good wages. If the city job fails the country 
place is there to fall back on, and expenses of 


living are very small. Note what Miss Sar- 
gent says about how little (only $2.00 per 
week purchases necessary for two people) it 


actually costs to live, outside of what can be 
produced at home. Do not overlook the fact 
that Miss Sargent is not an expert gardener 
and that she is a woman and has not the 
physical ability that a man would naturally 
have. 

This simple-minded Editor 
gratulate Miss Sargent in the heartiest of 
terms, on her having achieved The Balanced 
Viewpoint, and achieved a serene state of mind 
which few people attain in this life. The 
chief business of life is living ;—it is only a 
question of understanding what living really 
means, to follow Miss Sargent’s example. 


must also con- 
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Timely Suggestions for September 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


The cool, fresh shadows beneath the trees, 
The clear blue sky and balmy breeze, 
Invite to the woods away, away, 
September is Nature’s holiday. 
HOUGH the vacation season may 
be nearly over and school bells 
are ringing throughout the land, 
September days are ideal for rest and 
recreation. On fair week-ends, make 
trips to the country and enjoy the many 
pleasures that may be had without cost 
or obligation, the fresh pure air, the 
wayside scenery and the countless beau- 
ties of Nature that are free to all who 
have the capacity to enjoy the simple 
pleasures that come their way. 





Though it would have been better to 
have sown the seeds of wanted peren- 
nials during July and August, if you 
neglected to do so it is still possible to 
sow them in outdoor beds with prospect 
of suecess, early in September. If they 
have made a good growth, seedlings of 
August sown Pansies, Bellis Daisies, and 
Forget-me-nots may be transplanted 
now. If they are not sturdy enough, 
it may be wise to allow them to remain 
undisturbed in the seed bed, and trans- 
plant them in the Spring. 





This is considered the proper month 
in which to plant or divide Peonies; so 
plan to do the work now. It is also 
a good time to lift, divide and trans- 
plant the crowded clumps of Phlox and 
other perennials that may need this 
attention. If this sort of work is done 
during September the newly set plants 
will have ample opportunity to make 
good root-growth and become well es- 
tablished before frosty weather sets in, 
and so will be apt to winter successfully. 


If you intend to lift any plants from 
the garden to pot for indoor winter cul- 
ture this is the time to prepare the 
plants. With a sharp tool cut a 
circle around each plant to be dug up, 
the size of the pot in which it is to 
be placed; this will sever any roots 
that have wandered beyond bounds. 
Leave the plants otherwise undisturbed 
for a few days to recover from any 
possible shock that may have resulted 
from the cutting of these straying roots, 
then pot with the ball of soil 
adhering. 

Early September is a fine time for 
the reseeding or rejuvenating of a lawn 
that is established, and during the past 
months the lawn should have been 
worked so as to be rid of weeds. Be 
sure to use only seed the purity of 
which is certified by the government, 
and of a strain that is best for your 
soil and purpose. Do not be fooled 
by new-fangled mixtures and _ varieties 
with high-sounding names, and corres- 
pondingly high cost. Unless you un- 
derstand what kinds will produce a 
beautiful and enduring lawn, stick to 
blue grass, or those mixtures that have 
blue grass as the main ingredient. 





In the Northern States, trees and 
shrubs may be planted suecessfully in 





September, but before setting out this 
material, study the layout of your 
grounds, garden and paths, so as to be 
able to locate the trees and shrubs in 
appropriate places where they will add 
beauty and unite the parts of the home 
grounds into a harmonious whole. Cor- 
rect now or make a note of those changes 
in the flower beds or borders that the 
summer-flowering has convinced you will 
prove of an advantage. Plan to change 
the position of plants whose colors clash 
or to separate them by white-flowering 
plants. Remove to the back of the beds, 
plants of tall-growing habit, and those 
of low growth should be moved forward. 


Take cuttings of bedding plants like 
Coleus, Geraniums and Zanzibar Balsam. 
After they are rooted they may be carried 
over the Winter in five- or six-inch pots, 
and in the Spring these plants may be 
used for the propagation of numerous 
new plants. Take up garden plants that 
have been retarded in growth and are 
just about to come into flower. If care- 
fully potted and first sheltered on a porch 
before being transferred to house condi- 
tions, they will flower quite satisfactorily 
in the window garden. 








Do not neglect your vegetable garden. 
Harvest melons, pumpkins and squash, 
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and store them where they will not be 
injured by frost. Tie up Endive and hill 
earth upon the Celery to blanch. Gather 
and dry off Onions. If a killing frost 
threatens pull up by the roots, some of 
the tomato vines with green fruits, and 
all and hang up in a sheltered place to 
ripen. As covering tender vegetables 
with newspapers, muslin or similar mater- 
ial will offer protection against lighter 
frosts and extend the season for weeks, 
it pays to be alert and observant of sud- 
den adverse changes in weather conditions. 


Though they may not be required for 
planting until next month, make out and 
mail promptly your order for Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissi, Snowdrops, Crocus, and 
other bulbs that, for a spring display 
of bloom, must be planted in the Autumn. 
With a comparatively small expenditure 
of money and time, one may have an 
outdoor garden in bloom almost as soon 
as the snow disappears, and by a_ judi- 
cious selection and in-door foreing of 
fall-potted bulbs, may enjoy a succession 
of beautiful flowers from December until 
April. As the Roman Hyacinth ean be 
brought into bloom quickly, this variety 
and the Chinese Sacred Lily should be 
chosen for the production of flowers for 
the holiday season. The latter is an 
especially rapid bloomer. Thrifty bulbs 
of this Lily if put in water and anchored 
with pebbles may be forced into fragrant 
bloom in five, or even four weeks’ time. 








Miss Bauer’s 
Naturegrams 


Mn 





During a strong wind, a distant dust 
storm appeared to be in the air. On 
closer approach, this proved to be the 
pollen blown off, and arising from the 
blooming grain fields. 


On a trip, near Wausau, Wis., I saw 
some plants new to me. Growing in a 
field, they bore large, pointed leaves, in 
a mullein-like rosette, that suggested 
tobacco. With only a jacknife, we dug 
two plants, to take home. They did 
not bloom the first year, but the second 
Summer the plants grew tall, bearing 
small sun-flower-like heads. The yellow 
ray-flowers were long and narrow, like 
Gerbera, the scale leaves prominent. A 
few of these flowers were rather striking 
in a black vase. I analyzed them to be 
Elecampane, also called Horse Balm, or 
Yellow Starwort. Elecampane was im- 
ported into this country, and it was 
essential that a plant or two was grown in 
the early settlers’ gardens. The root was 
used, in making a tonie for horses. The 
plant may be weedy in some states, but 
I have only found it once in Wisconsin, 
growing wild. 


The purple-flowered Water Hyacinth 
has become a pest in the South, through- 
out Louisiana, Alabama, and Florida. 
Recently live steam has been used with 
success in combatting the plant. Arsenic 
sprays were not satisfactory, for the 
poisoned plants caused death of a large 
number of cattle which fed upon them, 


as. well as temporary pollution of the 
water. 


Not all Gourd flowers are yellow. Some 
are white, and very pretty; they only 
open at night, and resemble a large, 
single Petunia. The flower of the Bottle 
Gourd is musk scented. 


An emergency compass can be made 
with a watch. Point the hour hand at 
the sun and lay a stick in a line halfway 
between the hour-hand and the figure 12 
on the face of watch. It will always 
point south. 

The Trumpet Creeper Vine is rarely 
seen in Wisconsin; but it will grow and 
bloom as far north as the central part, 
at least. I saw it in three different locali- 
ties where it covered the porch in a sea- 
son, and bore many clusters of luxuriant, 
large, red flowers. 


The little Tree Toad (Hyla) has five 
toes on its hind feet, and four toes on 
its front feet. The tip of each toe is a 
flattened disk, which aids it in climbing. 
There is a double row of three dark spots 
down its back. The pitch of its voice is 
higher than that of any bird’s song. 


I noticed many twigs from oak trees 
lying on the ground. Examining the end 
and splitting twig lengthwise, I found a 
eanal which contained a slender grub, 
about an inch long, with a big head. It 
had eaten the wood pulp from the in- 
side, causing the twig to break off and 
fall to the ground, where it pupates in the 
fallen twig. The leaves of the tree had 
furnished it food, for only leaf skeletons 
or the ribs and stem remained. To 


destroy this twig pruner, pick up and 
destroy fallen twigs. 
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September in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 


EPTEMBER is here and already 

up the mountain canons the Sye- 

amores and Quaking Aspens are 
turning yellow and the Sumaes red; 
while we eye every cloud in the sky 
speculatively, wondering if it will de- 
velop into something really worth while 
and let down the first rain of the season. 
Everything is so dry now that forest 
fires are prevalent up in the timber and 
that perennial pest, hay fever, is with 
us here in the lowlands. 


Transplant the winter-flowering 
stocks from their flats to the garden 
now. If they can be placed so that they 
are partially sheltered by trees, bushes 
or overhanging eaves, so much the 
better, for if placed in a draft or where 
the daily temperature declines sharply, 
the color of the blooms will “break”; 
that is, they will become streaked or 
blotched with white. After they have 
begun to grow vigorously in their new 
positions, muleh the ground liberally 
with old manure and they will surprise 
you with their floriferousness and bril- 
liant colors. 


The Asters that you thoughtfully 
planted late are blooming now. The 
singles and Sunshine Asters excite the 
admiration of all who pass by in a way 
that the double varieties never have 
done. 


Martynia fragrans, a lavender bell- 
shaped flower with a yellow throat, has 
gone to seed now and one knows why its 
other name is “Unicorn Plant.” Its 
seeds are enclosed in long horn-shaped 
pods. 


An excellent blue flower in bloom at 
this time is Commelina coelestris. It has 
a leaf and habit somewhat like Wander- 
ing Jew and each day is covered with 
intensely-blue, three-petaled flowers that 
last but the day, the next morning sue- 
ceeded by another show of the same 
intense blue. They are easily grown 
from seed and produce thick fleshy 
tubers like miniature Dahlia roots. The 
tubers may be left in the ground all 
winter and late in Spring begin to send 
up their characteristic stalks. 


The perennial Baby’s Breath is in 
bloom now but does not make nearly the 
show it does in cold elimates. 


That winter tourist, Mr. Audubon 
Warbler, has arrived and is’ busy 
among the bushes garnering the crop 
of mealy-bugs that have increased 
mightily since he left for his mountain 
home in the Spring. 


Hard green buds are forming on the 
Chrysanthemums. Now is the time to 
increase your attentions to them with 
quantities of water and liquid manure. 
The latter is obtained by filling a barrel 
or other receptacle one-third full of old 
barnyard manure, then filling the barrel 
up to the top with water. Leave it for 
several days, then draw off the manure 
water and use it on the Mums as re- 
quired. The soil must first be wet before 
using it. Shore up the soil around each 





plant so that the liquid will go 
where it is needed. 


right 


Michaelmas Daisies are in bloom now. 
What was originally the American wild 
Aster, familiar to all of us country bred 
ones, growing in fence corners in com- 
pany with Golden Rod, was taken to 
England and there painstakingly fussed 
over and hybridized into a large group 
of really notable flowers. There is a 
long list of named varieties from pure 
white to violet and from blooms one- 
fourth inch across, to ones two and one- 
half inches in diameter. They may be 
planted in the Fall. 
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The bunch-flowered Narcissus that are 
left in the ground from year to year are 
showing their pale yellowy-green blunt 
leaves above ground. That is your cue 
to rake all the dead leaves away from 
them, to cultivate carefully around them, 
and to give them plenty of water, and 
some fertilizer; either the commercial 
kind or old manure. 

When planting bulbs do not forget 
the host of native Californians such as 
Brodiaes, Erythroniums, Mariposas and 
Camassias. The first named are most 
reasonable in price, not difficult to grow 
and bloom well. One variety known as 
[thuriel’s Spear is charming when in 
bloom. The long stem is topped by a 
cluster of glistening miniature Lilies in 
bluish purple. 





The Wonder World 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HIS wonder world! This beautiful 

world! How persistently Nature 
works to hide the ugly spots! Trees and 
shrubs and flowers; ferns, mosses, lichens, 
and liverworts! It takes millions of them 
and they are kept constantly coming. 
She sometimes uses many of her insects 
to conspire with the trees and plants to 
add a peculiar charm to her creations. 

In Spring, we have only to turn to 
the Ash tree to see the marvelous work 
of the Ash Midrib Gall which has eon- 
verted what once started out to be green 
foliage into bean-pod-like growths of 
varying hues. Not one person in a hun- 
dred suspects that this transformation is 
brought about by a tiny Midge insect who 
desposits her eggs along the midrib of 





= 


The plant held against the man’s coat looks like 
a Pinweed, but it is simply a plant that has been 
transformed into something else by a tiny insect 





the Ash leaf, which so affects it that in- 
stead of growing into a normal leaf it 
develops into what appears to be a per- 
feet beanpod. 

There are also the handsome Woolsower 
Galls of the white Oak tree: the Oak 
Apples, the Bullet and Marble Galls, and 
a thousand of others which are nothing 
more than handsome bungalows that the 
trees are forced to build at the command 
of the insects to house and feed the Gall- 
making Insects’ children, until they reach 
maturity. 

When we go to the woods, Spring, 
Summer, Autumn or Winter, there is 
always something beautiful and wonder- 


ful to engage our attention. Soon we 
shall find the Spittle Insect, each one 


sitting in a large drop of spittle that is 
lodged in the crotch of some weed or 
flower. Often so many of these are 
found on the same plant that it appears 
almost baptized in froth. 

Later on one goes to the woodlands 
and he is likely to think that he has 
found a new species of Pinweed; but 
when he examines the white hoary-looking 
foliage, he discovers taat it is not foliage 
at all but is the ingenious work of one 
of Nature’s tiny creatures that is able t« 
make a lovely creation, which if it were 
large enough, would add a charm almost 
to any room. 

Nature whispers but one slogan into 
our ears, if we are desirous of witnessing 
her many beautiful creations, large or 
small, and that slogan is, “Open eyes, 
always!” 





Random Nature Notes 


As much as we dislike Dust, remember 
that we would have no raindrops or snow- 
flakes without a dust particle to form 
the nucleus. Indeed, we should have no 
beautiful sunrises or sunsets without dust 
floating in the air. 


On New Year’s Day the thermometer 
registered about 18 degrees above zero in 
the morning. The sun came out and by 
one o’clock in the afternoon, I counted 35 
Dandelion blossoms in a neighbor’s yard 
in full bloom. 





Flower Yrower 


Forcing Bulbs for Winter Bloom 


BY RUTH H. 


ROWING Bulbs during the Win- 
ter and forcing them in the house 
for continual bloom until Spring, 

is one of the most fascinating things to 
do during the cold months. To save false 
trials, it is well to warn the experimenter 
against bulb rotting and heat blight. 
Rotting Bulbs result from  eareless 
placement of the pots in sheltered cor- 


ners with nothing but a covering of 
leaves. The rain soaks the leaves and 
mats them down around the pots, im- 


peding correct drainage and suffocating 
the Bulbs. They are wet all the time, as 
only the top layer of leaves dry off, thus 
causing rot. 

Heat Blight is the more common evil. 
Many people transport their pots of 
Bulbs trom the out-door vegetable bin 
or cold cellar to a heated room immedi- 
ately. The sudden heat causes the flowers 
to grow too fast for the flower sheaths to 
develop properly, so that the poor flower- 
bud blights and never blooms. 

The most successful way to foree Bulbs 
is in the following manner. 

Late in September, gather together a 
wheelbarrow filled with ashes, a pail of 
clean sand, a pail of broken pieces of 
flower pots, a burlap bag of leaves, four 
boards, four stakes, string, a piece of 
canvas, bone meal, a tub of water, ham- 
mer, and a spade—in your back yard, 
and set aside the day as “Bulb Day.” 

Soak all the new pots (or bulb pans 
as they are called), in the tub of water 
and it is always a good plan to wash out 
the old pots. New flower pots are dry 
and take up moisture from the soil. 
While they are soaking, dig a trench two 
feet wide, five feet long and one foot 
deep. Use the stakes as markers and the 
string as a guide line. Cover the bottom 
of the trench with two to three inches of 


ashes, leveling earefully. Inclose the 
whole thing with boards a foot high, 
nailed to the stakes. The idea of the 


trench is clear when you stop to realize 
that the suecess of Bulb bloom depends 
on root growth in the Fall and early 
Winter. In order to get this growth, the 
Bulbs must be protected from freezing 
and sudden thawing, have good drainage, 
and of course ample food. 

When the trench is completed, take the 
pots out of the tub and dry them in the 
sun. Make the potting soil up in the 
meantime, composed of three pails of 
rich loam from the compost heap mixed 
thoroughly with a four-inch flower pot of 
bone meal. Never use fresh manure. 

When the pots are dry, start planting. 
Cover the bottom of each pot with broken 
pieces of flower pots and fill each pot 
with prepared loam to within two inches 
from the top. Knock each pot gently 
against the work-bench and let the soil 
settle down. This will be just the right 
depth to plant the Bulbs. Select eight 
Tulip Bulbs for a ten-inch pot, one Hya- 
einth or large Narcissus for a five-inch 
pot, and three Tulip, Daffodil or Roman 
Hyacinth Bulbs for the six-inch pots. 
Bulbs do not need as much room as some 
people think. 

Fill in around the bulbs with loam to 
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within an inch from the top of the pot 
and set aside. Do not press the soil down 
around the Bulbs. When it is pressed 
down it causes the roots to lift the Bulbs 
out of the pots when they begin to grow. 

Water each pot and allow them to 
drain for about two hours. When ready, 
carry the pots to the trench and place 
them in orderly rows on the ash surface 
being sure they are level. Shake a layer 
of clean white sand on the surface of 
each pot, level with the top, so that when 
you dig up these pots next January, 
February and March, you will have no 
trouble extricating the pots from the 
rest of the mulch, and the new tips will 
not be broken. Mulch will not stick to 
sand. 

When every pot is placed, shovel soil 
into the trench between the pots and 
finally an inch above the pots. This 
causes it to be warm where root growth 
is going on, while the temperature above 
the soil will retard top growth—the ideal 
environment for Bulbs. 

Put the canvas and bag of leaves in a 
dry place for future use. 

In November a freezing spell usually 
occurs. The next morning, spread the 
leaves over the soil covering the trench 
four inches deep and nail the piece of 
canvas over the top of the pen. This 
will keep the leaves from blowing away 
and stray eats and dogs from digging in 
the loose soil. 

Eight weeks later, one pot ean be 
brought into the house, and, from then 
on, a pot can be brought in every two 
weeks which makes your bloom last until 
Spring. Push the leaves away from one 
corner of the trench and you will see 
yellow tips sticking up through the soil. 

Feel under the soil carefully, grasp the 
pot firmly, and pull it up slowly. The 
soil will break away from the sanded sur- 
face of the pots, leaving the tips free. 
Put it in a cool room away from the sun 
with a temperature of about fifty de- 
grees for five or six days. Dark unheated 
attic rooms are ideal. Do not forget it— 
water it whenever needed, as this is the 
time the plant needs moisture. When 
the pot is ready to take down into the 
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living room and sunshine, do not place 
it near a radiator. Note that the leaves 
have turned green now, instead of being 
vellow. 

Feed the Bulbs liquid fertilizer alter- 
nately with water. (One-half ounce fer- 
tilizer to one gallon of water.) Use small 
doses, about a half cup to each pot. This 
will make the plants throw heavy bloom 
and you can well count your “Bulb-grow- 
ing” a huge suecess. 

Do not throw away the spent Bulbs. 
Let them dry in the pots and plant them 
in the open ground next Fall. They will 
bloom for you again, but never, never 
try to foree them twice—they give the 
best that they have the first time. 








Cooper Plan Works in California 

I have to some extent followed the 
essence of what is now called THE CoorEer 
PLAN with varying success for many 
years;—never with failure, for the end 
desired (saving of income) has always 
been achieved. 

Months before planting time I think 
of all the different kinds of produce, we 
care for, that thrive in our locality and 
‘an be grown with the least amount of 
water and labor. These are planted in 
seasonable time, which can be known only 
to those who have long experience in this 
climate and immediate vicinity. 

Permit me one instance: 

Sweet Corn: First planting in Spring 
to be followed ten days later by another, 


until six plantings are finished. Imagine 
the continuous’ sueceulent freshness 
thereof. Other garden seeds ean be 


planted in a similar succession. 

THE Cooper PLAN ean be of great 
benefit to those situated to take advan- 
tage of it, and who have not been taught 
by interested dealers that it is cheaper 
to buy Vegetables than to grow them. 

This writer likes to grow plants and 
vines, also trees, but dislikes talking about 
them. Talking or writing about them 
seems like breaking faith; for they usu- 
ally stimulate the memory causing it to 
dig up and send coursing through the 
mind that classical lore he so delighted 
to study in his youth. 

One glance at a well-tended Garden 
will greatly assist in quieting a troubled 
mind,—if that mind is in sympathy with 
tender life. In fact suecess comes easiest 
to him who has the sympathetie heart,— 
if he can sit down and have a nice little 
visit with a growing plant his success 
is almost certain. A person who gardens 
for pleasure will do his work so well 
that he is almost certain to receive mone- 
tary reward. 


We are frequently reminded that 
poetry is going out of style. Perhaps 
it is. Who ean visualize or admire a 
person whose mind is full of poetry 
while his hands are full of hoe? But 


such persons do exist. 

Bryant must have gardened some or 
how could he have written: 
“To him who in the love of nature 
Holds communion with her visible forms 
She speaks.a various language = 


A strange’ mixture 


Cabbages. 


this—Poetry and 


R. A. Knipp, (Calif.) 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) : 


EPTEMBER is the most fruitful 
month of all in the Vegetable Gar- 
den, especially if we have carried 
out the plan of suecessive plantings of 
the earlier vegetables, adding their num- 
bers to the later ones now reaching 
maturity. 
With Corn on the cob, plump 
sliced Tomatoes, freshly-dug Potatoes, 
Cucumbers, baked Squash and many 
other good things, the gardener’s family 
need not lack variety. 


Switzerland has the right idea in eall- 


ing this month “Herbstmonat,” harvest 
month. 


Planting for this year’s production is 
now at an end for even the most enthusi- 
astie and optimistic of gardeners, al- 
though next month we may do some 
planting for another Spring. 


Many gardens are infested by Chick- 
weed, a most annoying pest which begins 
to put in an innocent enough appear- 
anee at this time. Chickweed grows 
and blossoms practically the year around 
when unmolested, producing great num- 
hers of seeds. As each section of gar- 
den is cleared of vegetables, loosen the 
ground with a hoe and rake over well. 
This will discourage Chickweed, espe- 
cially if the hot sun shines on it for a 
few days, and thus getting no encourage- 


ment in the Fall, it is kept down in 
good shape. 

When one raises unusually fine veg- 
etables, such Tomatoes, Pimentoes and 
Cucumbers, it is an easy matter to save 
seeds for next Spring’s planting. Take 
seeds from best specimens obtainable, 


placing them in 
putting them on 


saucers or small trays, 
an out-of-the-way shelf 
before 


to thoroughly dry laying away 
for the Winter. Cabbage, Turnips, 


Parsnips, and many other vegetables do 
not seed the first year, but must lie in 
storage until Spring, when they are put 
haek into the ground where they resume 
growing and shortly produce their seeds. 
The old-time gardener always grew his 


own seeds, but the younger generation 
of planters usually go to the store for 


theirs. Probably a better grade of veg- 
etables are thus grown, although there is 
something fascinating about saving seeds 
from one’s garden, 


Celery that is matured should be 
banked with soil the height of the stalks. 
When bleached this way it is more ten- 











September Radishes are large, but we 
should cut off their heads and tails 
and cut into strips before serving 
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At the Plant and Flower Show in New York 
Epicureans would find much to their liking in this tempting display, 
for these were the prize-winning Vegetables at the 25th annual exhibi- 
tion of Plants and Flowers of the Horticultural Socicty of New York 


der than when boards are placed on eacli 
side of the row. Celery intended for 
Winter storage may be hilled to some 
extent at this time, but its bleaching is 
done when placed in the dark vegetable 
cellar the latter part of October, 





How to Sell the Surplus 


OST everyone who has a garden, has 

some surplus vegetables to dispose 
of. Can we sell them? is the question 
often asked. A quality product will al- 
ways sell. 

To be a quality product, vegetables 
must be well-grown and _ attractively 
packed or displayed. Your best markets 
will be the faney grocery stores, the way- 
side market stands, or the curb market. 

Plant your garden a little earlier than 
your neighbor “does, protecting the young 
vegetables from the last frosts if necess- 
ary. Use plenty of fertilizer and stir the 
ground around them often to hasten their 
growth. Vegetables to be tender and 
well-flavored must grow rapidly. 

Never try to sell anything but the best. 


One cull vegetable will ruin the whole 
pack. Gather the vegetables the morning 


you are to sell them or late the evening 


before. Wash the root vegetables clean, 
and tie them and the greens such as 


mustard into bunches with raffia. Five 
or six of the root vegetables make a 
standard bunch, but it will pay to give 
good measure in everything. 

Pack your other vegetables, fruits, and 
berries in new clean boxes. A few green 
leaves, a bunch of berries, or a cluster 
of cherries on the stem placed on top of 
the basket help to make an attractive 
pack. 

If you will offer to take back all of 
the stale vegetables left over at the 
grocers from your lot the day before, 
most any grocer will sell your vegetables 
for you on a small commission. 

Have your home and grounds attrac- 
tive-looking with flowers and shrubs, and 
encourage your customers to come out 
to pick their own fruits and berries. 
They will come for things and buy several 
more before they leave. 


(nother way to dispose of your sur- 
plus vegetables and fruits is to pickle or 
jam them. Select a specialty that you 
ean make well,—Spiced Pears, Chow 
Chow pickle, or Fruit Jams. Give your 
product a name to identify it. And be 
sure that it is a “Quality Product” at 
all times, guaranteed to please. You may 
have to replace a few jars, but as a whole 
the public is honest. 

Buy the best quality of vinegar and 
spices at wholesale to keep down the cost. 
As the jars are one item of cost, offer 
to redeem all good jars with tops your 
customers will return. 

Mrs. J. 


NELSON, ( Miss.) 





Guide to Low-Cost Meals 


HE Colorado Agricultural College, 

Fort Collins, Colorado, through its 
“News Notes” gives the following: 

A simple guide to low-cost, balanced 
meals which has been developed by the de- 
partment of agriculture bureau of home 
economics, may be of interest to many 
Colorado housewives, Miriam J. 
Williams, extension nutritionist. Here it is: 

For Every Meal—Milk for children; 
bread for all. 


suggests 


Every Day—Cereal in porridge or pud- 
ding; potatoes, tomatoes or oranges for 


children; a green or yellow vegetable; a 
fruit or additional vegetable; milk for all. 

Two to Four Times a Week—Tomatoes 
for all; dried beans and peas or peanuts, 


children lean 


fish, or poultry, or 


eggs for especially ; meat, 


cheese. 


Here we have in condensed form some 
very definite suggestions which will be 
helpful to every housewife. Much mis- 
conception is prevalent on the subject of 
planning meals, and especially planning 
meals which may be furnished at low 
cost. It is a fact that the skillful person 
an get up a wholesome meal at half the 
cost of the unskillful. These are days 
not only for economy, but for the study 
of common sense in diet and nutrition. 

What pleases me most is that Tomatoes 
are mentioned in two different places, and 
that dried beans and peas are also men- 
tioned.—( Editor) 
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Editorial Notes 


HE following clipping from Wis- 
consin is interesting: 

“A million and a half Lady Bugs, imported 
frem California, are having a chilly time in 
cold storage here. They are just cool enough 
to remain inactive, and their appetite increases 
daily. When the pea crop of this region be- 
comes infested with plant lice, the Lady Bugs 
will be liberated to devour them. If released 
now, their caretakers say, the bugs would eat 
something else and fly away.” 

We have a National Flag, a National 

SD? 

Anthem, a National Bird; and a few 
years ago the Wild Rose was chosen as 
our National Flower. Now a movement 
is on foot to select a National Tree. 
Will it be the American Elm? The 
Elm more than any other tree has been 
prominent in our past history, and it 
belongs to all sections of the country 
more than any other, so that it seems 
most entitled to the honor. However, 
the time from now until January 1, 
1934, is allowed for our citizens to de- 
cide and vote on what they wish. 

Newspaper articles on the subject do 
not state where or to whom one’s vote 
is to be sent. They simply say that after 
the final date set, the result will be sent 
to Congress for action to be taken by 
that body. All newspapers are prob- 
ably informed on the subject and pos- 
sibly the vote will be taken through 
them. 





Useful Hints for September 

HIS is the month to begin getting 

ready for next year’s garden. There 
is one serious drawback, however, if an- 


nuals have been set among the peren- 
nials; that most of them are still in 
bloom and will eontinue to be until 


frosts stop them. If possible, the two 
kinds should be grown in different plots 
of ground. This is an excellent time to 
separate perennials or to set out new 
ones, either the seedlings you raised 
yourself or those purchased from some 
dealer. 


Peonies should be received during 
September. Buy only the best; that is, 


good strong roots with three or four eyes. 
As to varieties, get the finest the pocket- 
book will allow, although many older 
kinds that have been so good as to hold 
their own against new comers, can be 
obtained at moderate cost. Peonies 
must be set well in the beginning, and 
then let alone for many years, as they dis- 
like being disturbed. They are big eaters 
so that a large hole should be dug both 
deep and wide, but especially deep to 
allow room for filling a twenty-year 
larder with cow manure. In ease this 
ean not be procured a commercial ferti- 
lizer will have to do. Probably coarse 
bonemeal, which is slow in action but 


lasting, will be the best substitute. Mix 
whatever is used into the soil in the 


bottom of the hole, so that when the 
Peonies are set the roots will rot come 
in contact with the fertilizer. The little 


rootlets will grow down after their food 
which is what they should be induced 
to do. 





In ordering new varieties be sure that 
you get strong divisions with three or 
four eyes. These will bloom much 
sooner than one-eye divisions. 


There are some things not to do at this 
time. For instance, never prune climb- 
ing Roses in the Fall. Wait until 
Spring, to see which shoots Nature 
killed during the Winter. Of course 
any dead canes may be cut out now if 
you wish but nothing else. 


deal of time and 
energy to weeding. Do a specified see- 
tion each day. If you ean stick to this 
plan all will be accomplished gradually 
but thoroughly, and with the least 
amount of wasteful and wearying energy. 
Try not to allow weeds and plants that 
self-sow too freely to form seeds. 


Devote a_ great 


The Chrysanthemums need lots of food 
and water this month. Water all the time 
and feed until they bloom. 
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Get in a supply of sand, as bulb time 
is nearly here, and each bulb should have 
at least a handful of sand around it. 
Get the places ready for Lilies that may 
be delivered after the ground is frozen. 
If the hardy borders are being reset, 
mark the places prepared tor Lilies and 
any other bulbs to come later. Late 
September and October is the time for 
such planting. Do not serimp on fer- 
tilizers while digging up beds for reset- 
ting. While it is possible to over feed, 
most amateurs economize by underfeed- 
ing. 

As soon now as possible re-pot house 
plants and set them under a tree or shrub 
for a little while, but be sure to have 
them in the house before fires are lighted 
and windows closed. If they become ae- 
eustomed to the change at this time the 
leaves are not likely to turn brown and 


fall off. 


And do not forget to start feeding the 
birds this month in order to lure them 
into your gardens early. If assured of 
food for the Winter they will probably 
remain with you. If possible have an 
attractive feeding station as an addition 
to the garden’s furnishings. 





The Best Trees and Shrubs for Central 
New York 


BY MRS. FLOYD FENNER 


TREES AND TEEIR CHARACTERISTICS 


MONG the trees that furnish an 

abundance of color in early Spring 

are Dogwood and the fruit trees 
(Plum, Cherry, Pear and Apple), which 
give us a fragrant array of beautiful 
white and pink blossoms. Then come 
the Willows with their yellow catkins, 
and the Red Maple with its spreading, 
symmetrical trunk and head of slender, 
erect, yellow and scarlet branches. The 
Judas tree producing great clusters of 
bloom of the pea-blossom type is a lovely 
spring bloomer. 

If trees with a brilliant autumn foliage 
are desired, plant the American Ash, 
American Beech, Red Maple, Sassafras, 
Searlet Oak, White Oak, Sugar Maple 
and Tulip tree. Perhaps you have a spot 
that demands thin shade. If so choose 
from the Butternut, Birches, Catalpa, 
Locust, Poplars and Syeamore. Or if for 
dense shade, plant Evergreens, Larches, 
Sugar Maple, Oaks, Horse Chestnut, 
Linden, or Ash. 

If you require a tree that holds its 
foliage late in the Fall, use the Ash, 
Beech, Apple, Carolina Poplar, Norway 
Maple, Sugar Maple, or the Oak. Very 
often you want a tree with showy bark. 
If so plant American Beech, Box Elder, 
Golden Willow, Paper Beech, Red, Silver 
and Striped Maples, White Poplar or 
Yellow Birch. 

When a rapid-growing tree is needed, 
select Ailanthus, American Ash, Box 
Elder, Carolina Poplar, Ginkgo, Lom- 
bardy Poplar, Linden, Silver Maple, or 
Yellow Birch. 

Trees that furnish vivid coloring to 
your grounds in Summer are the Jap- 
anese Maples, both red and_ yellow, 





Purple Birch, Purple Beech, Golden Oak, 
Purple-leafed Plum, and Variegated Box 
Elder. 

The Ailanthus, Catalpa, Wild Cherry, 
Dogwood, Hawthorne, Locust, Mountain 
Ash, and Sumae mature fruit that is very 
showy and attractive. 

Trees that take a cone or columnar 
shape are: Arbor Vitae, Bald Cypress, 
Birches, Red Cedars, Firs, Ginkgos, Hem- 
locks, Junipers, Larehes, Poplars, 
Spruces, and Umbrella Pines. 

Trees best adapted to city eonditions 
are: American Elm, American Linden, 
Carolina Poplar, European Sycamore, 
Ginkgo, Honey Loeust, Norway Maple, 
Pin Oak, Red Maples and Silver Maples. 

USEFUL SHRUBS FOR HOME GROUNDS 

As for shrubs, the early-flowering Mag- 
nolias must surely be counted among the 
pleasantest sights of Spring. Natives of 
China and Japan, they have readily ac- 
cepted new conditions and appear in the 
original types, as well as a goodly num- 
ber of hybrids. Of all the shrubs which 
blossom at the blush of Spring, For- 
sythias or Golden Bells, are surely the 
most joyous; their clear yellow bells 
borne in utmost profusion are like so 
much bottled sunshine, never failing to 
cheer the spirits of the owners and of 
passersby. 

The Common Barberry, native to this 
continent, is most satisfactory for 
gardens. The other Barberries come from 
Siberia, Afghanistan, China and Japan. 
Their bright-red berries remain after the 
beautiful searlet and orange leaves fall 
in Autumn. 

Rose-of-Sharon or Althea has a habit 
of midsummer bloom which makes it a 
favorite The varieties are legion,— 
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plants with green and plants with varie- 
gated leaves, flowers single and double, 
ranging through purple, magenta and 
rose to white. 

The Sumac, also having many varieties, 
is a very satisfactory shrub. The autum- 
nal coloring of the leaves is a most bril- 
liant scarlet and crimson, brightened with 
yellow and orange. In Autumn the stems 
of the smooth Sumae are crowned with 
pyramidal heads made up of velvety red 
berries; these remain on the bush, but 
slightly changed in color, throughout the 
Winter. 

The Smoke Tree of our gardens. is one 
of the most interesting shrubs. Each 
fruiting panicle becomes a fluffy aggrega- 
tion of threads and takes on the appear- 
ance of a puff of smoke. This smoke is 
in its best condition during June and 
July. 

LOW-GROWING SHRUBS 


Among the low shrubs is the Flowering 
Almond. This beautiful creature of two 
varieties, pink and white, comes in the 
Springtime, in a mass of bloom. Its sur- 
passing loveliness continues but one short 
week. 

Apart from the native species which 
appear in cultivation, there is a large 
number of distinctively garden Spiraeas 
ot great hardiness and much beauty. The 
horticultural world agrees that Spiraea 
VanHouttei is the finest of all. It pos- 
sesses a remarkable beauty of form; in 
bloom it stands like a great white foun- 
tain; in autumn its foliage runs through 
a bewildering maze of rich-elaret, deep- 
red with purple tones, bright-searlet and 
orange fading to yellow. 

NATIVE ROSES 

All our native Roses are single, all are 
pink, fading quickly in the sunlight. The 
Japanese Rose—Rosa rugosa is one of 
the best of our recent importations. The 
large single flowers, both pink and white, 
bloom off and on from June to October. 
Many hybrids have been developed from 
the species, some double bearing larger 
clusters than the type, others really ever- 
green and some admirable dwarf plants 
suitable for borders. 

The Japanese Quince in early Spring 
always attracts attention. The closely 
packed bright red blossoms set the bush 
aflame. It appears in many varieties and 
is one of the most desirable of cultivated 
shrubs. 





The Garden Hydrangea developed by 
the Japanese is a suverb plant. The 
panicles of enormous size and great 
beauty run through a charming range of 
color: pale-green, cream white, pale pink 
and lastly dull red, completing its color 
scheme in October, then remaining on the 
branches until beaten off by the storms 
of Winter. There are many species of 
this family. 

The Syringa in its several varieties has 
merit. It withstands the hard conditions 
of city life; its blooming season is ex- 
tended; the flowers are beautiful and 
some of them deliciously fragrant. 

The Deutzias are best known, by the 
most familiar Bridal Wreath—a low 
growing shrub, fairly burdened in May 
with masses of the most lovely, pure- 
white flowers. 

The Flowering Dogwood, belonging to 

















Water Hyacinth (Eichhornia Crassipes) in bloom 


Most popular of the aquatics, flloats on the water and takes its nourishment from 
the elements held in solution in the water. The flowers are pale-blue and are 
orchid-like in appearance. They are borne on a loose spike throughout the Summer 


a large family, is both tree and shrub, 
and is very valuable as an ornamental 
plant, bearing white flower clusters, vary- 
ing in size, and later developing fruit. 
The blood-red stems of the White-fruited 
Dogwood, against a background of snow, 
arrests the attention of the most unob- 
servant. 

The American Elder is one of the 
choicest of our native shrubs. In the 
flowering season it equals, if it does not 
surpass in beauty and effectiveness, the 
choicest of our garden favorites. This 
bush “foamed over with blossoms white 
as spray,” later stands bowed with the 
burden of purple berries. 

Our Northern Viburnums are a group 
of ornamental trees and shrubs, excellent 
in habit, foliage, flower and fruit, and 
perfectly hardy. They have flat clusters 
of small white, or rarely pink, flowers 
and showy panicles of fruit. 

The High-bush Cranberry is noted for 
its clusters of small white blossoms, which 
develop into searlet berries and sets the 
bush aflame. 

The Snowberry is one of the garden 
favorites. Its clusters of tiny pink bells 
possess the power of transforming them- 
selves into clusters of snowy balls, vary- 
ing in size from peas to small marbles. 
The bush, laden with its fruit, is beauti- 
ful throughout the Autumn and until the 
white balls are destroyed by the frosts 
and storms of Winter. There is also a 
red-berried variety of “Snowberry”; the 
fruit being much smaller than the white 
variety. 

The Coral Berry has a marvelous abun- 
dance of fruit. The slender stems are 
laden with a purplish-red berry from five 
to ten inches from the tip, and in Autumn 
these drooping wands of crimson berries 
are most beautiful. 

Tartarian Bush Honeysuckle is another 
desirable shrub. The flowers of the dif- 
ferent varieties are white, pink, rose or 


deep-red. The foliage is luxuriant and 
the red or orange berries are abundant 
and extremely ornamental. 

The Weigela discovered in China in 
1844, is one of the most-prized of orna- 
mental shrubs. It bears trumpet-shaped 
rose-colored flowers which hang in elus- 
ters from the axils of the leaves and the 
ends of the branches. 

The Lilac, together with the Snowball, 
was one of the modest ornaments of many 
an old-time cottage yard. From plants 
brought from China, Japan, and Man- 
ehuria, an astonishing number of varie- 
ties have been evolved—double- and 
single-flowered—in color melting from 
deep-rose to blush and white, or running 
through all the changes of a Lilae, which 
losing its pink by successive stages, at- 
tains a pure blue. 

The Privet of old English Gardens, 
has been generally introduced into this 
country, as a hedge plant. 

The Daphne is one ot the sweetest 
plants that grows. The flowers, not un- 
like individual Lilae blossoms, are borne 
in close terminal clusters on each of the 
many branches or in numerous clusters 
of two or three along the wood of the 
preceding year. 

Evergreen Trees and Shrubs of many 
species retain their beauty throughout 
the vear. Among these are the Pines, 
Spruces, Firs, Hemlocks, Arbor-vitae, 
Cedars, Junipers, Tamaracks, and the 
not so well known American Yew, a low 
straggling evergreen bush, useful for 
foundation planting. It bears an ocea- 
sional, beautiful translucent red berry 
that looks like a bell made of wax. 

Fruit Trees grow well in our orchards 
and gardens, including the Peach. 
Shrubs bearing edible fruit are the 
Raspberry, Blackberry, Low and High 
Blueberry, Gooseberry, red, white and 
black Currants, all being practical as 
well as decorative. 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary From the Catalogues 


BY R. M. CARLTEON, (ILL.) 


OON the outdoor garden will be only 

a memory of the past, and a hope 

for next Spring. Many of us, how- 

ever, fail to realize that much of next 
year’s success depends upon our efforts 
this Fall. Not only is it necessary to pre- 
pare carefully the ground for next year’s 
annuals, but many of the seeds of annuals 
may be sown in Fall, for Spring flower- 


ing. 


True, there is some risk that an un- 
usual warm spell may start some of the 


seed, and so kill it. But seeds of an- 


nuals are not so expensive that they 
‘annot be resown. To compensate for 
this possibility of loss, there is the 


chance that you will have better and 
earlier flowers than from  spring-sown 
seed. 

Fall-sowing follows Nature’s methods, 
since many annual seeds in the North 
drop from their pods as soon as ripe, to 
lie dormant until Spring. Remember, 
the trick is not to get the seedlings to 
grow, but to keep them dormant until 
Spring. The way to do this is to sow 
them just after a heavy frost. As this 
melts with the rising sun, it will coat 
the seed with moisture and dust, and 
protect it until Spring. In fall-sowing 
seeds of annuals it is well, to broadeast 
all but the largest seeds, such as Sweet 
Peas. Here are a few worthwhile an- 
nuals for fall sowing. 


EVERBLOOMING SWEET WILLIAM 
This is not a true annual, but does 
best when treated as one. Dianthus 
latifolius atroeoecineus flore plena_ is 


the Jong unwieldy name it bears in most 
catalogs. It is a cross between the an- 
nual Pink and the Sweet William, with 
the free blooming habit of the former, 
and the hardiness and vigor of the 
latter. In eolor it is a rich, velvety 
cardinal, very intense and brilliant. The 
flower stems are from 15 to 18 inehes 


tall. 
GIANT LARKSPUR 

While the Giant Imperial Lark- 
spur has been on the market for a year 
or so, many gardeners are not familiar 
with its splendid qualities. It is the 
tallest-growing Larkspur; from three to 
four feet. Branching from the ground, 
it forms several spikes to a plant, and 
is marvelous for cutting. Last year the 
color range included only a pink and 
a rose, but this year blues, lilacs and 
white can be had. While all Larkspurs 
seem to thrive in any old soil, they do 
repay extra feeding. Bone meal is 
ideal: if dug into the soil in Fall, it will 
be available for the plants when they 
need it in Spring. 

ICELAND POPPIES 

While a short-lived perennial, Papaver 
nudicaule does well as a fall-sown an- 
nual. Some of the new hybrids are par- 
ticularly fine. El Monte, a vivid tan- 
gerine-orange, bears huge flowers on long 
wiry stems, and makes a fine eut-flower. 
The Fakenham hybrids are also giant- 
flowered, and come in shades of white, 
vellow, and orange. The stems hold the 
flowers perfectly erect, a really desirable 
feature in a notoriously floppy race. 


CHEIRANTHUS 

The Siberian Wallflower, Cheiranthus 
allioni, is one of those flowers that by 
some strange chance has missed popu- 
larity. Perhaps this is because it is often 
sown too late when treated as an annual. 
By fall sowing, it gets an early start and 
will delight the gardener with clusters of 
the most fiery scarlet-orange flowers im- 
aginable, borne on stems about 12 inches 


high. 


OTHER ANNUALS FOR FALL 


Other annuals that respond to this 
treatment are Sweet Alyssum, Asperula 
setosa azurea, Calendula, Calliopsis, Cen- 
taurea cyanus and imperialis, Gypsophila, 
and the Shirley Poppy, Sweet Peas also 
do better under this treatment than when 
sown in Spring. 


SOWING 


EARLY BLOOMING CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


The old-fashioned hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums are killed about one year in three 
before they can bloom. Of late, however, 
the hybridizers have been busy, and this 
month sees several varieties in full bloom. 
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While Chrysanthemums should only be 
transplanted in Spring, now is the time to 
make notes on varieties for planting next 
April or May. 

The new tawny-orange variety, Alad- 
din, actually begins to bloom in Au- 
gust, and gives from three to four 
months of bloom. Carrie is a beautiful, 
large-flowered, clear-yellow, that begins 
to bloom in late August. Wolverine, 
and October Girl are both dependable 
September bloomers. 

Because of an unusually dark Spring 
this year, both Aladdin and Carrie threw 
buds in Spring, and were in full bloom 
by June 20th. While this is purely an 
accident, it does show that these plants 
do not need as much darkness to come 
into bloom, the reason for their earliness. 
Incidentally, even the late-bloomers can 
be brought into flower early, by covering 
them each day for four hours before sun- 
set. 

The early-flowered types are not as 
hardy as the old-fashioned late bloomers, 
and must have the protection of some 
coarse hay or evergreen boughs. If the 
soil is not naturally well-drained, it is 
a good idea to dig in plenty of sifted coal 
ashes. This will help to prevent winter- 
killing. 

















The European House Sparrow 


HE European House Sparrow, 
Passer Domesticus, was imported 


when I was a boy. It was brought to 
this country for the purpose of check- 
ing a eanker-worm; the female of which 
could not fly. Much of New England 
and the Middle States were included in 
this infestation. A few Sparrows were 
liberated in New York City, and the year 
following there were no canker-worms, 
and the Sparrows were given credit for 
the clean-up. 

As a matter of fact, however, the 
Canker-worms had been increasing for 
many years; until, just at the arrival 
of the Sparrows they were so numer- 
ous that they cleanel the foliage from 
the trees quickly, and died because their 
food gave out while they were but partly 
grown. 

For years afterwards, it was commonly 
reported what these Sparrows had done 
in New York, and it seemed not to be 
considered that the worms disappeared 
outside of New York as well, where 
there were none of the Sparrows. 

A few years after their importation, 
my Father had eight of the Sparrows 
eaught and sent to us at Providence, 
R.I. Father had a _ large _ piazza 
sereenel, and they were released there. 
Five of them died in a few days, and 
he liberated the rest; and they began 
to multiply in our neighborhood. 

The Sparrows multiplied very rapidly 
and spread from eity to city, and soon 
came to be regarded as a nuisance. As 
everybody knows about them from this 
angle, nothing more need be written. 

With the advent of the automobile, 
and the disappearance of the horse, the 


Sparrow was deprived of its chief sub- 
sistence in the cities, and so had to seek 
a livelihood elsewhere; so they spread 
themselves through the country. 

Like Chipping and Song Sparrows, 
the English Sparrow is equally valuable 
as a destroyer of harmful insects; and 
more valuable than these other species, 
because being a more mobile force. Let 
these Sparrows find food aplenty, and 
soon their numbers will be greatly aug- 
mented, as they are a sociable species. 

Several times the writer has been in- 
debted to the English Sparrows for his 
crop of peas. The pea-lice aphidae so 
quickly infest the whole crop that it is 
too late to expect anything from the un- 
folding blossoms, for a few pea-lice on 
the tiny pod stop its growth. When the 
lice begin to be numerous a few Spar- 
rows find them, and soon fifty or more 
Sparrows will be among the vines nearly 
all of the time; and at the enl of a 
week, the peas are growing again, and 
shortly after the Sparrows also are gone. 
Usually a pair or two of Chipping and 
Song Sparrows are among them, and 
they continue the good work. 

The Starlings help out on the bush 
varieties, but do not seem to work among 
the low kinds. 





There seems to be general enmity 
against the Starlings and English Spar- 
rows. There are many of each in this 
neighborhood, both kinds breeding on my 
farm, and at times they go in large 
flocks, particularly the Starling; but no 
harm is done by either, is my 
observation. 

Before shooting 
always investigate 
they are doing. 


Birds, 
what 
and 


stoning 
discover 
Starlings 


or 
and 
Both 
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Sparrows are easily frightened away,— 
most Birds that go in flocks are more 
timid than kinds that go singly or in 
pairs. 

The Crow and Purple Crackle (also 
ealled Crow Black-bird) eat the peas, 
but be sure of the rascals before chas- 
ing any Birds away. 


F. T. Jencks, (R. I.) 





Birds; and One Big Weed 


NLY a few yards from the window 

where I sit for meals each day grew 
a big Wild Lettuce Weed that surely 
grew strong and sturdy, even though al- 
most every time I sat there for a meal I 
promised myself that I would pull it 
out. 

Somehow, this husky Weed held my 
admiration beeause it was so sturdy and 
strong and soon as that buneh of five 
little young Canary Birds made it their 
daily morning perch, while they were 
learning and getting strong enough to 
flv, it seemed to me that Weed surely 
ought to be left for them to perch on 
when they flew back there from their 
hunt among _ the beautiful tall 
Delphiniums. Every time I saw the 
wonderful harmony of colors when the 
richer-colored Canaries sat on or flew 
among the blues of the Delphiniums it 
seems to me the Great Creator is always 
spreading before our eyes some of His 
glories if we are able to see them. 

Now the very last days of September 
are with us,—and that Weed still stands 
there after my promise each day that I 
would pull it out before it ripened its 
seeds. I must tell you here is why I am 
glad it was left to ripen its seeds. 

Early each morning I ean sit here 
silently and alone when I eat my break- 
fast and feel thankful for that sturdy 
big Weed, each pod or husk filled with 
ripe seed. They are breakfast for nine 
of the Canary Birds that have been there 
for three mornings past, every one right 
there on that big sturdy Weed, and each 
one filling the hunger plan of Nature. 
Clinging—sitting—jumping from branch 
to branch—some even upside down, pick- 
ing those seeds until that sturdy old 
Weed is now just one broken, ragged, 
and forsaken bare Weed with very few 
seeds left in it for the flock of Quail 
that are daily hunting after seeds that 
have fallen among my Regal Lilies just 
beside my forsaken Wild Lettuce Plant. 

From this I get a vision of what 
Nature intended by giving us so many 
different kinds of Weeds. 


S. L. Harper, (Wash.) 





Growing Flowers to Attract 
Birds 
(, BOWING Flowers with a thought to 
attracting Birds has become an in- 
teresting hobby, and this Summer we 
found a planting of Cosmos, to replace a 
long bed of Oriental Poppies, a success 
and a joy. After the Poppies had 


stopped blooming the stems were cut 


near the ground and Cosmos set along 
the back of the bed with Zinnias to the 
front. Not only was the effect beautiful 
when the flowers came into bloom in the 
middle of August, but they have attracted 
flocks of Gold Finches or Wild Can- 
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ROOTING CUTTINGS IN WATER. 
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Seasonable Work in the Garden 
for September 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 
UT Privet, Gorse, and Laurel Prune young trees. 
hedges this month. Make euttings Cease cutting asparagus this month 


of roses, shrubs, (green cuttings) 
heaths, (C), and lavender, (D), now. 

Also root leaf-euttings of begonias and 
@loxinias. 

Cuttings of many plants root easily in 
water during the Summer. Rex Begonia 
leaves, and gloxinias can be made to pro- 
duce many plants if the veins of the 


leaves are cut, (B), and then pegged 
down on wet sand. The little plants 


which form at the cuts (A), ean be potted 
up, and soon make nice plants. 

Pot geranium euttings now, for winter 
flowering. 

Laver clematis, roses, and many shrubs. 

Keep laterals cut away from Tomato 
plants to produce fine fruit, and keep 
well supplied with water. Every few 
days drench the plants with manure 
water, or give commercial fertilizer, and 
wash in with water. 

Practice budding roses and fruit trees. 


aries daily. The Cosmos were left to go 
to seed and all day long the dainty little 
Finches have fed there, hanging grace- 
fully from the slender, swaying branches, 
head up or down not seeming to matter, 


and cheerily singing their notes of 
gratitude and contentment. Cosmos, 
Canaries, and Zinnias, have made a 
picture which will stay with us until 
we ean repeat the program another 


Summer. As the Hummingbirds love the 
Larkspurs we plant for the beauty and 
delectation of both, so the Finches love 
the Cosmos, better even than Sun-flowers, 
which also grow near. 

Coming late in the season as _ the 
Finches do, after most of our songsters 
have departed southward, they are es- 
pecially welcome. Interesting, tov, at 


and keep the beds well weeded. 

Give seakale abundance of water, to 
produce strong roots for winter forcing. 

Make a sowing of French beans, for 
late supply. 

Sow pansy for spring flowering, and 
cauliflower, cabbage, kale, and_ broceoli 
for early spring use. 

Sow early earrots for fall use; also 
onions for salads and to make “sets” for 
planting next year. 

Make up mushroom beds outside. 

Place azaleas outside for a few weeks 
so that the wood can ripen for next year’s 
flowering. 

Root lady washington geraniums now, 
for fall flowering. 

Sow eyelamen, P. Malacoides, and P. 
Kewensis, for spring flowering. 

Take cuttings of rock plants now, and 
root in a frame in sandy soil, or under 
bell glasses, 


this time, are the English Sparrows who 
have been steady boarders at the Open 
Air Hotel all Summer, but who only dur- 
ing late August or September, find the 
privileges of the bird bath wholly theirs. 
No Robins or other Birds to chase them 
away, they enjoy the warm water put 
out for them. Five and six of them at 
a time, they spatter and splash like 
children, dry their plumage in the sun, 
then indulge their vociferous appetites 
with bread and corn-meal put out for 
them. 

Feeding the Birds all Summer, be it 
bread or flowers, and keeping a supply 
of fresh water near at hand requires 
some work, but well repays if one is 
interested in the beauties of nature. 

Cora L. SHERwoOop, (N. Y.) 
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Four Famous Berkeley Flower Breeders 
BY EDWARD SALBACH 


C6 RADLE of the Champions” 
is the title they give Berke- 
levy, California, in the tennis 

world. Rightly so, too, for the list of 

recent national champions from Berke- 
lev includes Helen Wills Moody and 
two other women’s singles champions; 

Little Bill Johnson, former men’s titlist; 

and four University of California win- 

ners in intercollegiate play. 

Berkeley, however, does not confine 
itself to champions in tennis. In fact, 
in many eireles, Berkeleyans are 
prouder of their horticultural hybridists 
than their tennis players. Of course, 
there are no actual championshiys in hor- 
ticulture, but Berkeley boasts of a quartet 
of flower breeders that would be odds-on 
favorites against a “team-of-four” from 
any other city in the Nation. 

The four are Sydney Bb. Mitchell and 
Kk. O. Essig, Iris breeders; Carl Salbach, 
breeder of Dahlias, Gladiolus, and Iris; 
and Otto Butzke, Pansy specialist. 

Without attempting to rank one of the 
four above the others, it is entirely fitting 
to mention Sydney Mitchell first, as his 
two Iris introductions of this year add 
a new chapter in the breeding of this 
flower. The introduction of his two new 
yellows, named California Gold and 
Sunol, mark him as the first breeder to 
offer large and tall yellows with full 
deep color. Many have tried for years 
to produce tall, branching yellows from 
the smaller varieties already on the 
market. Failing to satisfy himself 
through breeding along these lines, how- 
ever, Mr. Mitchell looked to other 
methods in his quest. Success in pro- 
ducing yellows came from erosses of 
bronze or red-colored Iris with others of 
eream or white coloring, with the result 
that his new yellows have twice the size 
and twice the height of similar-colored 
Iris previously in commerce. 

The Mitchell Iris, marketed as_ the 
“Mohr-Mitehell strain,” inelude among 
others, Alta California, the tallest of the 
deep-yellows; Rubeo, considered by many 
to be the finest red Iris; Natividad, one 
of, if not the best of the creams; Ronda 
a bright though small red; and of course, 
his two new achievements in yellows. 
The designation “Mohr-Mitchell” orig- 
inally applied to the erosses made by 
William Mohr, but selected and grown by 
Mr. Mitchell after Mohr’s death, has been 
continued as a tribute to the latter. His 
death oecurred, however, before the 
crosses producing these later varieties 
had even been planned. 

Modoc, a glowing Iris on the dark 
shades, has probably brought more fame 
to Mr. E. O. Essig than any of his other 
He has, however, introduced a 
number of fine blue Iris, including Pacific 
and Shining Waters, as well as Easter 
Morn, one of the very finest white Iris. 
China Lantern and Tenaya two of his in- 
troductions of this vear, will also rank 
among the really fine Iris. 


erosses. 


Carl Salbach first bid for fame through 
his work in Dahlias. Mrs. Carl Salbach 
(lavender-pink) and Salbach’s White are 


two of his achievements that have been 
grown by almost every dahlia grower in 
the land. His most outstanding work, 
however, was in Gladiolus. Betty Nut- 
hall, Salbach’s Pink, and Salbach’s Or- 
chid are at this moment, among the most- 
desired of all Gladiolus, and have been 
consistent prize winners whenever ex- 
hibited in gladiolus shows. 

Strange, indeed, however, is the fact 
that while Sydney Mitchell has led 
breeders in producing an ideal yellow 
Iris, Carl Salbach was duplicating the 
feat in the Gladiolus field. His new 
yellow Gladiolus, which is to be intro- 
dueed soon, is probably the most per- 
fectly-formed Gladiolus grown, consist- 
ently having 22 or 23 buds to the spike, 
all ideally placed, and with as many as 
12 of them open at once. In color, it is 
the clear, deep, vet soft coloring that all 
breeders have been striving for. 

In Iris, Carl Salbach has eontributed 
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Bronze Beacon, Gold Top, Pink Jewel, 
Eleanor Blue, Tioga, and others; but his 
“pride and joy” has not been offered for 
sale as yet. This one is a tall-branching 
dusky ruby-red that glows with all the 
vividness of a living coal. 

Completing the quartet is Otto Butzke. 
One cannot well point to any particular 
Butzke created names in Pansies, as this 
flower is not marketed by name. He has, 
however, been so careful and so successful 
in his development of his stock, that his 
plants consistently produce Pansies well 
over three inches in diameter. One of his 
plants has had as many as ten blooms 
open at onee, all well over three inches in 
diameter. Some of his biggest have ex- 
ceeded four inches. 

EpiITor’s NOTE: The article on ‘“*Four Fa 
mous Iris Hybridizers,’ by Howard Weed 
in the May issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
has brought many favorable comments from 
interested resders, and I am _ very glad te 
supplement this with an article by Edward 
Salbach, setting forth the important work 
done by “Four Famous Flower Breeders of 
Berkeley. California.” Flower growers ever) 
where are always interested in the origin 
of the varieties of beautiful flowers) which 
have given them so much pleasure in their 
gardens. 


Mounting Butterflies and Moths 


BY HELEN E. 


FEW years ago I spent a number of 

months studying and collecting our 
native Butterflies and Moths. While pur- 
suing this study I had a great deal of 
difficulty in preserving my mounted speci- 
mens. At last I struck upon the idea of 
preserving them in lifelike positions 
against a background of Milkweed Silk 
in a glass-fronted case. The Butterflies 
are not mounted upon pins; they are 
cured upon the mounting boards in de- 
sired positions. 

When the bodies became sufficiently 
dried and stiff that one could handle 
them, I placed them upon the fluffy back- 
ground of Milkweed Silk along with some 
native prairie flowers that hold their 





My collection of nearly one 
hundred varieties of Butterflies 


RUYLE, (Neb.) 


colors well. When the whole was ar- 
ranged in a life-like manner the glass 
front of the picture frame was _ placed 
over all and the cardboard back fastened 
securely. The Milkweed Silk holds the 
Butterflies and flowers firmly against the 
glass. 

Close friends admired my collection 
mounted in this manner. Some wished 
serving trays made this way and [| 
made a number with the extra specimens 
I had at hand. It is my opinion that 
anyone wishing to try this would find 
ready sale for trays, paper weights, etc., 
made this way. 

There will be a great deal of health- 
ful pleasure for anyone who will take up 
this work, beside the financial profit they 
may gain, for the many summer hours 
spent in field and garden collecting the 
insects and Milkweed Silk, will be me- 
moriable ones I am sure. 

A study of W. J. Holland’s “Butter- 
fly Book” would be profitable for anyone 
who wants to study this work. Get it 
at your loeal library. 





Found It in THe FLowEr 
GROWER 

A new subscription comes to this office 
by a man who had a plant which he could 
not have identified, and the subscriber 
who sent this new member of THE 
FLOWER GROWER family, writes as fol- 
lows: 

“In the November issue, my friend saw 
a picture of a plant that he has had for 
some time and could never locate the name. 
We found in a later issue that the name 
was given, and my friend was a_ very 
pleased man. He had asked the State 
Horticultural Society and had read every- 
thing he could find on the general subject, 
and had asked the biggest seed house in 
Soston.” 
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My Bog Gardening Experiments 


BY CHESTINE KENDALL, (IIl.) 


HAD been attempting Bog Gardening 

several times, but the lack of success 

in growing the plants was pathetic; 
things did not work out as well as in 
theory. 

After reading articles about the making 
of a shallow ledge around the edge of a 
Pool for shallow-water plants, such a Pool 
was built. The plants did well. This 
however, was not a Bog but a Shallow- 
water Planting. 

A Bog is a soft, mucky, damp morass, 
wherein, if one steps, he is likely to sink 
into oozy watery mud; but generally 
speaking water does not stand entirely 
over it. 

Books diseussed Bogs, but usually in 
connection with a natural Pond or Pool, 
which is a condition not usually found 
or possible on a small suburban lot. 

One writer of note advised the raising 
of hummocks or small mounds in the Pool 
and the planting of Bog Plants on these. 
These seemed to last just about as long 
as the first dashing rain. The dirt washed 
baek into the Pool eausing it to cloud and 
was a very disagreeable experiment. 

Still another writer suggested an inner 
lower wall on the ledge of the Lily Pool; 
thus permitting the water to stand over 
the earth. As my Pools had been built 
several years, the inner wall was con- 
structed of wood. A comparatively easy 
matter on the rectangular Pool. The mix- 
ture of dirt was put in place, the plants 
set in the Spring, and the water turned in. 
This was tried for two seasons. The 
plants did well, especially the purple 
Piteher Plants; but the best mosquito 
breeding place in the world was never 
equal to this small place; so it seemed. 
The water was too shallow for the fish, 
and they had to be watched to keep them 
from coming up and then being unable 
to get back. The eats too, were fond of 
this trap for the fish. If the earth were 
built up above the water level; that 
washed into the Pool during a rain; or 
during dry times it was damp enough 
for the mosquitoes. Mud-daubers, Bees, 
and Robins liked it also. The applica- 
tion of course gravel prevented the 
Robins from earrying away the mud, but 
the Bees and Mud-daubers were more 
persistent. 

OMETHING else was clearly neces- 

sary for a Bog Garden. No writer 
or articles that were accessible seemed to 
add anything new. I turned to my own 
ideas, 

Close to a half-shady corner where 
there were Wild Flowers with a small 
patch of yellow Lady Slippers was the site 
that seemed to fit in well for a Bog. 
It was entirely away from the Pools 
proper, yet close enough to them to get 
the atmosphere of water. 

An irregular trench some twenty-six 
inches deep, and as long and as wide as 
was thought possible in the space, was 
dug. The base and sides were laid with 
old paving brick mortared together with 
ordinary mortar of sand and cement. The 
job was not excellently done, as I did not 
“belong to the union.” The job lacked 
something of artistry, but after plastering 





the inside with cement to make it water- 
proof, most of the irregularities were 
covered before the men of the family were 
shown the spot. 

The cavity was flushed out several 
times to rid it of lime. The garden was 
filled with a mixture of three parts granu- 
lated peat moss, one part yellow clay, 
two parts river sand, and a sprinkling 
of aluminum sulphate for good measure. 
This was well mixed and packed fairly 
tightly into the cavity, just covering the 
tops of the bricks which were built up 
an inch or two below the surrounding 
level. The Bog was filled with water by 
turning on the garden hose. The peat 
swelled and raised the level a little, but 
successive waterings each day did not pro 
duee much change. 

Plantings were the next consideration. 
Hardy Orchids and Lady Slippers were a 
hobby of mine, so Cypripedium spectabile 
was tried unsuecessfully, until it was con- 
cluded the place was a little too acid. 
Making a pocket of a little more sand 
and peat did the job, and they grew well. 

The eardinal Lobelia, and blue and 
vellow Water Iris grew well, but as they 
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can be grown elsewhere very easily, one 
tired of them. Both the yellow and purple 
Pitcher Plants were fine, and caused a 
creat deal of comment whether in flower 
or not. The Water Calla, Marsh Fern, 
Forget-me-nots, certain species Orchids, 
Marsh Marigolds, and Sedges all flowered. 

As an experiment some Japanese Iris 
were planted in the bog. They bloomed 
and thrived with the “wet feet” in Winter, 
and the acid soil. The flowers were no 
larger but as large as those treated with 
bonemeal, “dry feet’ in Winter, and a 
great deal of petting. 

An application of oak leaves worked in- 
to the top, and oceasional weeding, and 
the application of the hose left running 
about onee a month sufficed for the care, 
even on this last dry Summer. 

The construction cost was questionable, 
as part of the materials were left-overs 
from other work. The space is small, 
too, and the labor was done by myself at 
odd times. 


Approximately 350 used paving 
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Fashions or Fads in Dahlias 

\ E note, in our past experience that 

Dahlias are, like everything subject 

to popular tests, constantly undergoing 
a change. 

In the 19th Century the fad was for 

“show” or ball-type Dahlias; in fact, 








Dahlia,—Margaret Woodrow Wilson 


Our first season with this one and it sure is worth the 
money, Prolific bloomer and good foliage. 

This flower attained to 914 inches in diameter. One 
we are proud to show our friends, ranking with the 
Jane Cowl. 


JOHN S. FITZPATRICK, (Kans.) 





Show 
is still applied) was given it because of 


the name (which, erroneously, 


its being the most sought after for 
Exhibition purposes. 

Late in the 19th Century, the Deecora- 
tive type became most popular and all 
energy was applied to produce varieties 
of this, at present, the most popular type. 

Early in the present Century, “taste” 
veered to the English Caetus type, which 
is really the most adaptable to general 
use for decoration and general floral use. 

However, the English Cactus, as a 
rule, are shy-blooming, and this fault, 
compared with the free-blooming of the 
Peony-flowered type, combined with its 
fine stems, hardiness, and artistic forma- 
tion, caused the latter type to spring into 
wide-spread popularity. After a few 
vears, on account of the open centers of 
the type, this popularity waned, and the 
Informal Decorative and Hybrid or Semi- 
Cactus (products of a combination of all 
other forms), became the most sought 
after. The latter two types are so nearly 
alike that in many eases it is impossible 
to state to which type varieties belong. 

At the present time Public Taste is 
almost entirely for the giant-sized bloom, 
but we are pleased to note that now 
the smaller varieties are rising fast in 
popularity, and we believe that in the 
near future the giant will “take a back 
seat” with the Pompons, Miniature 
Decoratives, Collarettes, ete., and the 
medium-sized of other types will be in the 
foreground of popularity. 

That, for the good of the Dahlia, is 
as it should be. 


E. L. Kunzman, (Ind.) 
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Colonial Bungalow With Compact Plan* 


By The Architects’ Small Home Service Bureau of the United States, Ine. 


KATURES of the exterior of de- 

sign 5-E-1 are: Arched entrance, 

flanked by ornamental trellis; low 
walls, shingle covered; overhanging eor- 
nice; broad window group in front; shut- 
ters; French doors opening on paved 
terrace at rear. 

Features of the interior are: Long. liv- 
ing room; fireplace of brick; corner eup- 
board in dining room; small porch open- 
ing off kitchen; two bedrooms and eom- 
plete bath opening off hall; linen closet 
in hall; towel closet in bath; storage 
space in the attic reached by stairway 
in hall. , : 

Because the quality of the small house 
depends so largely upon the little things, 
the architect works over them with the 
greatest care. While the plan must be 
fine and the construction sound, if the 
house is to achieve real architectural dis- 
tinction, minor details such as the shape 
and projection of the cornice and the 
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spacing of the windows, are of great im- 
portance in the appearance of the house. 
In this design such details have been 
worked out accurately, hence the pleasing 
qualities of the house. 

The plan, too, is a convenient one that 
the small family will find comfortable to 
live with day after day. Sleeping 
quarters and living quarters are definitely 
separated by a hall, so that privacy is 
afforded each portion. The living room is 
light and airy, finely proportioned, and 
of pleasing size. It will be seen that 
adequate wall spaces are provided for 
larger pieces of furniture. 

The dining room, as the sketeh indi- 
sates, is a beautiful room with features 
of exceptional interest. The French 
doors opening upon the garden will be 
particularly appreciated when there are 
guests. 

Construction: Wood frame, exterior 
finish shingles, shingle roof. 

Facing: South or west. 

Lot Size: Approximately 45 feet. 

Complete working plans may be ob- 
tained for this and other designs shown 
in this series. For further information 
see Editor’s note. 

* Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Small House Serv- 
ice Bureau of the United States, Inec., con 
trolled by the American Institute of Architects 
and indorsed by the Department of Commerce. 


United States Government. Inclose _ self 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 





Surplus Issues for Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; cov- 
ering several years from 1923 down through 
to 1932. Twenty-four (24) all different (no 
selection can be allowed), postpaid $2.00. A 
big lot of good horticultural, gardening, floral 
and nature reading matter at a very low price. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,—only 
odds and ends of surplus. 


MapisoOn Cooprer, Calcium, N. Y. 
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THE BOX BOOK. By Hazel F. Showalter. 

Illustrations by the author. 185 pp. The 

Macmillan Company, New York. Price 

$1.75. 

What child does not like to make things! 
Here are given in text and pictures many 
things which can be made from pasteboard 
boxes such as every housewife and store- 
keeper throws away. The book includes 
all sorts of gift boxes, toys, things that go, 
things pertaining to park and home, to 
houses and furniture. The mechanical 
principles involved are simple, and there 
is throughout an incentive to original 
invention. One chapter is given to prac- 
tical things made from wooden boxes. The 
book supplies unlimited busy work for 
school and home. 


THE GARDEN NOTEBOOK. By Alfred 
Putz. Illustrated. 217 pp. Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Garden City, N. Y. 
Price $1.50. 

This is a convenient work book for the 
flower grower from week to week, indoors 
and out, touching concisely and clearly on 
all stages of plant life, seed sowing, cut- 
tings, pruning, making and keeping lawns, 
borders and rock gardens. It tells net only 
when but how to care for all the plants 
most common in cultivation. September is 
most appropriately devoted to the dividing 
and planting of Peonies and the planting 
of hardy bulbs. As to the division of the 
former, ilustrations add to the careful 
directions of the text just how it is made, 
and the position at which the eyes are 
placed in planting. The same carefulness 
in detail is found in the care of many 
other plants. 


sense 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS. 
By Mrs. Walter R. Hine. Illustrated 
with photographs. 147 pp. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price $2.50. 

More and more is the artistic arrange- 
ment of flowers becoming a popular study, 
and this book, by one who had won many 
prizes for her skill in arrangement, will 
meet with wide favor. The essential ele- 
ments of Japanese, Victorian, and French 
arrangements are carefully outlined and 
“modernistic” compositions are touched 
upon in a general way. The advantage 
of using fewer flowers for securing better 
results is emphasized. The book is beau- 
tifully illustrated with full-page photo- 
graphs, quite a portion of which happily 
combine two arrangements on the same 
page—a feature fully appreciated by those 
who want to get all possible for their 
money. In most instances these were made 
for entry in large flower shows by some of 
the most talented exhibitors. Every one 
will like the notes on how to prolong the 
life of the various cut flowers. 


SONGS OF HORTICULTURE. By Si 
Tanhauser. 55 pp. George Flatow. 
Laurelton, Long Island, N. Y. Price 
$1.00. 

A collection of poems of flowers, trees, 
and all nature, filled with reverential love 


for all growing things. This is not only 

good outdoor literature; it is the outpour- 

ing of a heart overflowing with the joys 

of the best in life. We enjoy the rollick- 

ing songs of “Hollyhocks and Golden-rod.” 

The tribute “To a Neglected Garden” may 

come with a pang of conscience: 

“It hurts to see the wilted stalks 

Of things that might and should have grown 
To bless the world— 

The sapless, stunted ghosts of plants, 

Where seed of wondrous dreams were sown— 

Diseased, discouraged—strangling vines 
Around them curled.” 


BEssIE L. PuTNAM, ({ Pa.) 
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CABBAGES BURST OF DRY WEATHER 

Only once, in my short article “Nature’s 
Way with Seeds,” I quoted another’s opin- 
ion without first proving the facts for my- 
self. In the June FLower Grower A. H. 
Lemke disagreed with this very statement 
which had to do with the cause of burst- 
ing cabbage heads. After reading Mr. 
Lemke’s letter I wrote E. H. Hoppert, 
Extension Horticulturist of Nebraska Uni- 
versity; he settled the matter in favor ot 
Mr. Lemke. The following is his reply: 
The bursting of cabbage during the first 
year of it’s life is very seldom due to the 
sending up of seed stems. If that were 
the case we would find many flower stalks 
in our cabbage fields in some years. Of 
course the flower stalk, when it starts up 
through the head, must break the head to 
get out, yet in many cases it cannot do so 
because it is not powerful enough and then 
it is necessary to cut the head. 

The cracking that is more common is 
primarily caused by a check in the devel- 
opment of the older leaves, making them 
quite tough. This check is brought about 
by dry conditions generally. Then when 
growth begins once more these outer leaves 
are so tough that they will not permit of 
the crowding back and naturally they have 
to break when the pressure from within 
becomes great enough. 


FALL-SEEDED LAWNS 
FOLLOW NATURE'S WAY 
If Mother Nature were left to her own 
devices in seeding a lawn, she would scat- 


ter the seeds in the early Fall, shortly 
before the Fall rains begin, so that the 
grasses could become established and thus 
be prepared for an early start the next 
Spring. Taking his lead from this wise 
id dame, Professor M. T. Munn, seed 


specialist at the State Experiment Station 
at Geneva, N. Y., advocates the Fall seeding 
of lawns as having distinct advantages over 
Spring sowing. Professor Munn advises 
seeding before the last of September. 

Aside from the time of seeding, the bat- 
tle is half won in making a good lawn 
with the use of clean, vigorous seed mix- 
tures containing the right kind of grasses 
for lawn seeding, declares Professor Munn, 
who warns against the dangers of cheap 
lawn-grass mixtures. Many mixtures have 
been placed on the market which, upon ex- 
amination in the Station laboratory, have 
been found to contain a high percentage 
of chaff and dirt and many kinds of weed 
seeds, and which have been made up quite 
largely of grasses entirely unsuited for 
lawn purposes, he says. 

The purchase of high-grade Kentucky 
bluegrass seed and redtop seed, and mix- 
ing them at home at the rate of two parts 
bluegrass to one part redtop, is advocated 
as an excellent means of securing a really 
desirable general purpose lawn grass mix- 
ture. A small amount of white dutch clover 
may be added to the mixture if one likes 
clover in the lawn. These unmixed seeds 
are obtainable from all good seed stores, 

It is recommended that this mixture be 
sown at the rate of one-fourth ounce per 
square yard for o!d lawns or one-half ounce 
per square yard for a new lawn and that 
the seed be raked in lightly so as just to 
cover it and no more. Complete fertilizer, 
bonemeal, cottonseed meal, pulverized sheep 
manure, and loam or top soil also may be 
applied with profit to lawns in the Fall. 





WILD GERANIUMS IN THE GARDEN 

Many have semi- or totally-shaded spots 
in their gardens that will not receive just 
any garden plant hospitably. Few have 
thought of trying the ordinary Wild Ger- 
anium which grows abundantly along 
woodsides and thickets.. Transplanted to 
the home grounds and fertilized well with 








Wild Geranium (G. Maculatum) 
growing in ordinary § garden 


rotted cow manure and humus, the plants 
grow twee as large, displaying attractive 
foliage and, in June, lovely lavender or 
pinkish-lavender blossoms. The above 
picture shows such a plant in a spot near 
the house which only received the last rays 
of the setting sun. Up until the advent of 
the Wild Geranium, nothing had done very 
well in this position. Since it also seems 
to do well out in the sunny _ perennial 
border, it is a very versatile plant to have 
in any garden. 

Rutu H. 


Ler, (R. I.) 


STRAW MULCH 
I find straw mulch is wonderful to keep 
down weeds and hold the moisture. If 
you cannot get rotten wheat straw (or any 


straw), in the Spring, use the bright 
straw in the Fall. It will rot during the 
Winter, also lose its gloss so the sun 
won't reflect on it in the Spring and burn 
the flowers. 

Mrs. MARIE PHELPS, (Kans.) 


DEEP PLANTING—HILLING CROPS 

A few thoughts suggested by Mrs. Bur- 
don’s Deep-planting Gladiolus article: 

If well-drained soil is very light and 
porous with an abundance of humus, the 
bulbs could be planted deeply, but very 
deep planting must have ideal conditions. 

Years ago during a trip to the White 
Mountains, N. H., I found apple trees 
growing most luxuriously and bearing 
large fruit in very strong deep grass. It 
was however on a springy hillside where 
there was no lack of moisture. On my soil 
the trees in such a growth would have been 
a failure. 

Many foreigners upon coming to this 
country, hill their crops because’ they 
came from regions where the ground was 
so wet that this method of culture was 
necessary, but in our easily-worked loam, 
that quickly dries out, the moisture should 
be conserved by level culture. 

Irrigation is successful in the West by 
running the water over the top of the 
ground when there is clay beneath, but 


an open faucet would wet but a few square 
feet of my soil, and irrigating to be suc- 
cessful means sprinkling. 

F. T. Jencks, (R. I.) 


SKUNKS AS VISITORS 

We had several visitations of Skunks, 
while living in the suburbs of a small city, 
proving that Skunks are not timid. 

One woke us up one night, digging in 
the hard coal bin (a little coal was left 
from the last winter’s fuel). We studied 
on the subject the rest of the night, and 


the next day and night. We were very 
careful to not interfere with its evening 


frolics. Husband had a box-trap used for 


trapping rabbits. The top lifted up and 
was fastened with a figure-4 trip. We set 
the trap next evening baited with meat. 


The animal threw the trap, but lifted the 


top and got out before we could get to 
him. Next, husband put fasteners like an 


old-fashioned latch used to fasten doors. 
When the top shut down it slipped under 


the latch and could not be lifted till 
the latch was pulled back. He put a 
bail on the trap to earry it by. We set 


the trap that night, and early in the even- 
ing heard the top of the trap drop. We 
went to the basement and found the trap 


shut. Lifting the trap by the bail, and 
carrying it very. very carefully that his 


skunkship might not be angered, husband 
carried trap and all out of doors. Next 
morning, he took the trap far back in 


the field, and attaching a long rope, opened 


the trap, let the skunk walk out. We 
caught five that way. 
Mrs. Susie E. CApWALLADER, (lowa.) 


THE COMMON ELDER 
NUISANCE 

On page 100 a correspondent from Ver- 
mont recommends the Common Elder for 
ornamental planting. 

All this lady says about 
true enough. It is a handsome shrub, but 
she does not tell all the truth about it— 
not if the Common or Sweet Elder behaves 
in Vermont as it does in Northwestern 
Pennsylvania. I do not doubt it could be 
grown as a specimen shrub if one spent 
time enough confining the specimen to its 
proper limits, but it would prefer to be 
grown in masses—by the acre, in fact. 

It is a common nuisance here; if 
“give it an inch it will take a mile.” Birds 
are fond of the berries and distribute the 
seeds everywhere, and wherever it gets a 
start it spreads rapidly by creeping unde) 
ground stems or roots that are capable of 
sending up a new plant at every joint. In 
plowed fields, broken pieces of roots are 
likely to grow and make new plants. 

Despite its beauty I should refrain from 
setting it out. 


MAY BE A 


the Elder is 


you 


H. Ernest Hopkins, (Penna. ) 


EpiTror’s Novre:—Here in Northern New 
York we have no such trouble as. brother 
Hopkins suggests. Perhaps his location may 


account for the difference in behavior be- 
tween Vermont or Northern New York and 
his location in Western Pennsylvania. 


CARE OF AZALEAS 


I was interested in a recent article on 
Care of Azaleas. Where I am at present 
in New Jersey, there are some varieties 
that flourish and bloom beautifully in the 
borders. By the article in THE FLOWER 
Grower, I conclude that the varieties de- 
scribed must be cared for indoors, during 


the Winter. Are there two varieties, the 
tender and the hardy? 
Mrs. Etta F. FLANperRS, (N. Y.) 
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UTILIZING OLD BAMBOO PORCH 
SCREENS 

At the risk of making myself eligible 
for that army of Thrift Promoters who 
write letters for the “Women’s Page” of 
farm magazines, telling how many wonder- 
ful uses there are for used milk bottle 
caps. burnt match sticks, ete., ete, I 
should like to urge upon any garden en- 
thusiasts who happen to possess bamboo 
porch screens entering the stage of decrep- 
itude, that before presenting them to the 
ash man, they try out their usefulness in 
the garden. 

Fastened to light wooden frames, which if 
large, can be reinforced by poultry netting 
or other wire, sections of the screen make 
perfect shading covers for cold-frames or 
seed-beds in the open. Placed on edge 
against stakes, the same frames make good 
temporary wind-breaks on a gusty day, for 
tender things in danger of being torn by 
the wind. More than one visitor upon 
seeing mine in operation have wailed, “Oh! 
I threw my old porch screens away’’—or 
“Burned them up!” 

For certain plants with a tendency to 
sprawl—such as Pentstemon barbatus tor- 
reyi, and most Petunias, ete., ete., good- 
looking and inconspicuous supports can be 
made by encircling the plants with over- 
lapping arched wickets of the bamboo, cut 
in suitable lengths and soaked in water 
before bending, if drv 

The arches are tied together where they 
cross. Thus the plants are confined and 
given light support without stiffness. 

Ten- or twelve-inch lengths of the bam- 
hoo strips, cut with the pruning shears, 
have an endless variety of usefulness. I 
use them to mark the site of newly plant- 
ed bulbs: of plants like Mertensia which 
(lisappears after flowering; and of such 
notoriously late risers as Asclepias tuber- 
osa, Whose roots: are endangered by the 
early Spring clean-up in the borders. 

I use them in seed beds to indicate the 
beginning and end of a sowing. Longer 
ones support delicate tlower stalks more 
gracefully than with a heavier stake. | 
have used them as surgical splints to save 
a Delphinium spike broken by the wind. 
Being flexible and thin, they scarcely hide 
the beauty of the blooms. Much can then 
be enjoyed until the petals drop. 

For window plants such as Freesias, 
Carnations, and the like, the strips used 
either straight or bent, make very satis- 
factory stakes, , 

Mrs. CAROLINE P. BALL, (Conn.) 


TRY OKRA WITH TOMATOES 

W, A. Bridwell has given us on page 
247 in June number a good way to cook 
that really delicious vegetable, okra; but 
1 have a way that kills the “slickiness” 
with acid of tomatoes and the dish is just 
something you will want to have every 
meal after you once taste it. 

Cut up very tender okra into small 
pieces and simmer until fairly cooked 
through, after which add one big (3- or 4- 
inch diameter) onion and several ripe 
tomatoes cut fine. Let all simmer together 
until well cooked. Ham or bacon drip- 
pings should be added to keep from. stick- 
ing to frying pan at the last. Salt, pepper 
and a little sugar is used as seasoning. 
DELICIOUS! 

Mrs. J. C. DARNELL, (Texas) 


PLANTING TULIPS 
Plant Tulips from September 20 on until 
it starts to get cold. Use sand around 
them as this will drain water away, pre- 
venting them from rotting. 
Ernest L. Irwin, (Tenn.) 


Flower JYrowew 


MUSH- 


POISONOUS 
ROOMS 


I noticed an article on Mushrooms in 
the October (1932) FLowerR Grower and 
also a few notes on the poisonous kinds in 
Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams in the November 
issue. 

Mushroom picking by the average per- 
son is quite dangerous at any time. I 
live in a locality that sees many mush- 
room pickers out in the fields and woods 
every Fall and each year there are cases 
of poisoning. I believe that pictures of 
the Mushrooms are the only way of tell- 
ing the more common edible species and the 
others should not be picked to eat. 

This Fall I made a study of the Mush- 
rooms growing in the meadows and pine 
woods behind my Summer cottage, where 
every morning mushroom pickers would 
he filling their baskets. As a result I 
drew diagrammatic pictures of the various 
kinds collected and studied all kinds of 
Mushroom data I could find in the near- 
est city libraries, 


BEWARE OF 


Miss Bauer’s note on Honey Mushrooms 
versus Fly Mushrooms was a bit confusing, 
I thought, since the Fly Mushroom has 
cheese-like warts on its upper surface and 
although its natural color is bright-yellow 
shading to reddish-orange, I have found 
Fly Mushrooms almost colorless. The only 
points of identification were the prominent 
bulbous base and the cheese-like warts on 
the cap. They are deadly poison, and if 
confused with the Honey Mushroom may 
prove fatal. 

MUSHROOM VILLAINS 

The Fly Mushroom is one of the dead- 
liest of the species. Its characteristics are 
well enough defined so that anyone should 
be able to recognize it. It grows in or 
near pine woods and is usually a very 
striking sight. Its sturdy stem, wrinkled 
with small ridges, holds a bright lemon- 
colored cap shading to bright red-orange 
at the center. Conspicuous cheese-like 
warts are sprinkled on the surface of the 
cap in orderly arrangement. The edge of 
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The Fly Mushroom 
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the cap is striated; the base of the stem 
is decidedly bulbous. 

Confusion comes from the fact that it 
is nearly white in its “button,” or early 
stage, and sometimes it is a faint-sickish- 
yellow even when mature. However, the 
cheese-like warts, rough stem and bulbous 
base are always present. Enjoy only its 
beauty, but pass on! 

The Destroying Angel, the other dead- 
liest mushroom, is glistening-white as a 
rule. The cap is jaunty and thin. The 
ring is cob-webby and conspicuous, the 
stem is slender and graceful, and termi- 
nates in a death sac, in the ground, a good 
reason why you should never pick Mush- 
rooms by breaking them off above ground. 
This most innocent looking Mushroom is 
fittingly named. 

RutH H. Les, (R. I.) 

ARBORVITAE NOT WHITE CEDAR? 

In the June issue of THE FLOWER 
Grower, Mr. B. C. Auten, (Mo.), says 
Arborvitae is not White Cedar; but Mr. 
Charles Sprague Sargent says in his “Man- 
ual of the Trees of North America,” Thuja 
is the classical name of some coniferous 
trees—and that Thuja is confined to north- 
eastern and northwestern America, to 
Japan and northern China. 

Fruit with usually 4 fertile scales—1_ T. 

occidentalis (A) 

Fruit with usually 6 fertile scales—2_ T. 

plicate (B.F.G.) 

1 Thuja occidentalis, L White Cedar, Arbor- 
2 Thuja plicata, D. Don. Red Cedar, Canoe 

Cedar, also. 

Chamaeey paris thyoides, Britt, White Cedar. 
(Cupressus thyoides, Silva N. Am. XIII.) 

The Juniperus Virginiana, L. Red Cedar Savin. 
Juniperus Barbadensis, L. Red Cedar. 
Juniperus scopulorum, Sarg. Red Cedar. 


Mary J. WHALEY, (N. Y.) 


I am wondering how many of your 
readers know that the Closed Gentian does 
open for just one day? 

Mine opened Sept. 7th last Summer. 
When I first saw one open I thought it 
was a new variety. The flowers were so 
large and so beautiful. I tore a piece off 
my apron and tied it to a stem intending 
to remove the whole plant to a safe place 
later. Next day when I went to show 
my new flower, it was closed and only my 
old friend Gentiana Andrewsi was_ tied 
to my apron string. 

One cannot spread the tube out to show 
what the flower looks like. It must open 
of its own free will to show the real 
beauty. 

FANNIE M. KLINCK, (Iowa.) 

CALCIUM CHLORATE FOR WEED 

KILLING 

It was, I think, in a copy of THE 
FLOWER GROWER that I read directions for 
the use of sodium chlorate as a spray for 
killing weeds. Sodium chlorate should not 
be used, as it is dangerous. The spray is 
almost sure to hit some of the clothing or 
inflammable material. When it has dried 
on any such material, it is as dangerous as 
dynamite. 

Calcium (lime) chlorate should be used 
instead. 





BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 
MINIATURE DAFFODILS 

I noticed in the September, 1932, FLOWER 
GROWER an article on the above. Some 
years ago I had some varieties, and they 
were especially lovely. I had them in 
rather of an exposed place so they did 
not prove hardy after the first year. | 
must try them again and give them better 
care. 

Mrs. Etta F. FLAnpers, (N. Y.) 
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, ‘ . — 
Clipping Iris Foliage After 
Blooming 
To THE Epiror :—lI observe that some Iris 
borders are clipped off after blooming, as is 
done when the plants are taken up for re- 
setting. Is this clipping of the Iris foliage 
beneficial or detrimental to the plants for next 
vear’s blooming? This plan of clipping makes 
a tidier-looking border, and if it is permissible, 

would be desirable. 
Mrs. CHas. SHraper, (Ind.) 

Answer :—Speaking generally, as applied 
to plants without regard to class, cutting 
the foliage while still green is detrimental 
to the plant for another year’s production of 
bloom, fruit, or foliage. Foliage of the 
Iris clipped off after blooming certainly 
injures the plant, because new foliage must 
be grown before much of any additional 
root growth can be made. Clipping of the 
tips of the leaves when they become brown 
is not objectionable, but anything like cut- 
ting down to half growth or is decid- 
edly wrong. 


less, 


—(EprIror) 





-_ ° ° _— 
Wintering Hybrid Tea Roses 
To THE EpiTror:—Will J. Horace McFar- 

land tell me how to winter Hybrid Tea Roses? 

I have raised Roses for seven or eight years, 

and they do fairly well, but I do not have 

very much success in wintering them here in 

Central Illinois. 

(T11.) 


opinions 
except 


ARTHUR Ropp, 
have no _ positive 
about wintering Hybrid Tea Roses, 
that where they winter well, they winter 
well! I do have a very positive feeling 
that in a great many cases the varieties 
winter in spite of the protection given 
rather than because of it. 

In the past eighteen years of discussion 
about Roses, we have hit protective 
mechanisms, methods and suggestions from 
all over the land. One man in Dakota digs 
a ten-foot pit and his Roses live in con- 
sequence, he says. Another man, in Illi- 
nois, builds an elaborate box over his 
Roses, protects the box, and his Roses live. 
A fine Rose grower in Central New York 
constructs a rather wonderful snow-proof 
protection and his Roses come through. 

Basically the Hybrid Tea Rose is not 
frost-hardy, I suspect, although it is such 


Answer :—I 


a mongrel as to origin that it may have 
more of the frost-hardy parentage than 
of the tender parentage. My own obser- 
vation is that the danger is less from 


actual frost than from the freezing and 
thawing which occurs during the Winter, 
and particularly late in the Winter. At 
Breeze Hill we have protected and we have 
not protected. One Winter, the bitter one 
of 1917-18, we did not protect because we 
couldn’t do it. Everything froze to the 
ground, and we had the finest Roses the 
succeeding year that we have ever had. If | 
can manage it, I like to see enough of a 
covering to keep the sun and the wind of 


February and March from my _ Roses, 
and I am making sure of this, usually, by 
heaping up the soil five or six inches 


around the base of each plant so that 
there is at least this much protection to 
the bud from which arises the growth of 
the succeeding year. 

The best I can say is that the inquirer 
could experimentally find out for himself 
what was the proper protection for Cen- 
tral Illinois. I can’t tell him except from 
the academic standpoint, and all my Rose 
experience is confirming me every day in 
the belief that it is far better for the 


and 


work out his 
his own satisfaction. 
J. HorRAcE 


erower to own results 


McFARLAND. 


Epitor’s Note :—Touching on this subject 


of Winter Protection: I prepared a_ short 
article for the American Rose Society, which 
appeared in the 1924 American Rose Annual; 


and this article is being reprinted on another 
page in this issue. This subject of winter pro- 
tection for Roses, as well as winter protection 
for any other plant life, is not a simple one 
and really cannot be handled by the arbitrary 
directions which are commonly given, but must, 


as Dr. MeFarland points out in his answer 
to the question above, be worked out by each 
individual to suit his own ideas and local 


conditions. 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist 
eral or special information 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 


by giving gen- 
will confer a 











QUESTIONS 


FRUITS AND NUTS AS ORNAMENTALS 
A reader in Michigan wants informa- 
tion about the use of nut trees and fruit 


trees as ornamental plantings in the home 


grounds or garden. Those who have had 
experience may confer a favor on _ this 


Michigan reader, as well as on the Editor, 
by relating their experiences, together with 
any photographs and facts and information 
of a helpful character. Any home plant- 
ings which will be both ornamental and 
give a crop which has cash value, is indeed 
worthy of our earnest attention these days. 
—(Eptror) 


REGAL LILY FROM SEED 

I have several Regal Lily bulbs I raised 
from seed. They are now three years old, 
and this is the first any of them have 
bloomed, but my difficulty is that the 
majority of them get about a_ certain 
height, some taller than others, then they 
just tip over about three to six inches 
from the top; they just act as if they had 
a string tied around them. I thought 
perhaps it was a worm in the stem, but 
examined several and can find nothing in 
them. 

Has anyone had this experience and know 
what to do? I hate to lose my bulbs after 
nursing them to this age. — 

Miss Etpa M. Sirn, (III) 


IS IT ROOT ROT? 
Last year I loosened up the soil around 


my Everblooming Pinks, Carnations, and 
Chrysanthemums, and dug in some peat 


moss around the roots. This year all of 
the Pinks and Chrysanthemums and _ half 
of the Carnations turned yellow and died. 
On examination I found that the roots in 
each case were decayed. Was this due to 
the Peat Moss being used? 

Wa. G. Bremer, (Pa.) 


PLANTS FROM SEEDS, FOR SPRING BLOOM 


Will some reader give me a list of plants 
that I can grow from seed sown this Fall? 
I want those that will flower next Spring 
and Summer if possible. Also advise as to 
time of planting. 

FLoyp E, 


Brown, (N. Y.) 


MADONNA LILY DOES POORLY 
I had about 20 fine large Madonna Lily 
bulbs. Last year, all started: to grow 


nicely, but all blasted but four when they 
were about seven inches tall. 
This year they did the 
up only two flower stalks. Have had them 
spaded up; all were dead except ten. | 
have rolled the remaining bulbs in dusting 
sulphur and arsenate of lead, and placed 
them in a spot far distant. What ought | 
to have done? 


same, sending 


A. TERWILLIGER, (N. Y.) 


GROWING GLOXINIA FROM SEED 
I would like more instructions as to 
raising Inearvillea (or Gloxinia from 
seed, The illustrated article in the Jan- 


uary number reads as though it was a 
simple thing to do, but I have tried 
Delavayi twice and have had no success. 
Have a pot in my greenhouse since August 


1932 that has not germinated up to Jan 
uary 8th, and a pot planted in November 
1931, also has not germinated. Brevipes 


planted November, 1931, was up in April, 
1932. It then died down and came up 
again in the Fall of 1932, and then again 


died down, These were kept in the original 
seed pots and in the greenhouse, in a soil 
of sandy loam and peat. 

Is that the proper way for 
to behave? 


this plant 


Any suggestions will be thankfully re- 
ceived. Rose W. Burton, ( Mich.) 
QUESTIONS ABOUT PANSY GROWING 


How shall I keep Pansies from becomine 
all tall stems, and how shall I keep the 
plants so that they will not freeze during 


the Winter, that I may have them again 
in the Spring? 
Marie Arico, (N. Y.) 
CULTURE OF SNAKE PLANT 

In the January issue is an item about 
the Snake Plant or Sacred Lily of India. 
Last year a friend gave me one of these, 
and it has done well in my back yard 


garden. In late Summer, the foliage wilted, 
and not knowing the proper treatment | 
dug the bulb and placed it away for the 
Winter. About April Ist it showed a 
small sprout, and [ would like informa 
tion as to how to handle the bulb. 

Would it be best to plant in a tub, 
in the open ground, and just what soil 
would be best? It seems to me that a tub 
would be best as then it could be plunged 
in the ground and easily taken up and put 
into basement storage for the Winter. 

Complete instructions for handling the 
plant would be helpful. 


Jos. P. Ryan, (IIl.) 
CORN-BORER LIFE-CYCLE 
I should like to ask if you know if the 
egg from which the corn borer (as we 


Southerners call it), is laid in the plant? 
I bought Chrysanthemums from a northern 
firm, and in eight weeks time I found the 
top wilted—a hole in the stalk. I cut 
the stalk in two at that place, split the 
piece I had cut off, and found a black wiry 
worm with silver stripes on it at the end 
of the stalk he had eaten out. The native 
plants have not been molested by these 
borers. They couldn’t know the difference, 


so I wonder did an insect lay the egg in 
the plant? Mrs. A. N. Harris, (Ga.) 
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3-Months’ 
Trial 


Subscriptions 
for 


Your 
Friends 





The Special Offer ct four 3- 
months’ subscriptions to THE 
FLOWER GROWER for $1.00 as 
per advertisements in the July 
and August been 
favorably received by friends of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. Already 
a goodly number have sent in 
their contribution to the cause of 
better flowers, better surround- 
ings, and a better outlook on life, 
as represented by THE FLOWER 
GROWER as a. magazine. 


issues has 


Refer to the inside back cover 
pages of the July and August 
issues and make a list of friends 
to whom you would like to intro- 
duce THE FLOWER GROWER. 

If you want to make some 
friend a present of a full year’s 
subscription, go back to the June 
issue, and note the offer on the 
inside back cover; 





a 6-months’ 
addition to your own subscription 
for each new subscription sent 
in at the regular rate of $2.00. 

THe FLOWER 
GROWER to new subscriptions, 
you help yourself by helping us 
to make the magazine bigger and 
better. 


In helping 


A larger subscription list 
would give you a still better 
FLOWER GROWER. 

These new subscriptions to be 
sent to me here at Calcium will 
have my personal attention. 


MADISON COOPER, 
Editor 


Calcium, N. Y. 








flower SYrowenr 


‘*Our Magazine’’ 


A few extracts from thousands of letters 
received, prove the unique relationship between 
the Flower Grower, its Readers, and its Editor. 
We cooperate for the good of all. 


“Your magazine has been a wonderful in- 
spiration to me in my gardening efforts and I 
have had unusual success in the raising of 
most beautiful flowers, due to a large extent 
to the valuable information contained in THE 
FLOWER GROWER.”’ (San Francisco, Calif.) 

“Enclose find money order for two new sub- 
scriptions and my own renewal. I could not 
get along without your magazine. It is just 
what I have been looking for.”’ 

(Manchester, N. H.) 

“Our County Highway Beautification Asso- 
ciation has just been awarded first prize in a 
state wide contest. I have the honor of being 
secretary of the Association as well as having 
charge of the beautification work under the 
auspices of the local Chamber of Commerce. 
In this work I find THE FLOWER GROWER of 
much value.” (Farmington, Mo.) 


“I have had much benefit and pleasure from 
my year’s. subscription to THE FLOWER 
GROWER and could not think of doing without 
it. It has been a great help in both my flower 
and vegetable garden.”’ (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

“TIT certainly could not afford to miss one 
issue of your excellent magazine. Every copy 
is so full of inspiring thoughts that I wish I 
could see it placed in every home. There is 
at least two dollars’ worth of real pzactical 
information in every number, and it is full of 
so much that brings pleasure and content- 
ment.” (Toledo, Ohio) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is more than enjoyed 
by myself and family. [t contains valuable 
hints which help me in my work.” 

(Summerland, Can.) 

“Our garden club has found your magazine 
wonderfully beneficial. You have so many 
practical articles in condensed form. I can- 
not speak too highly of your magazine.” 

(Coon Rapids, Iowa) 

“When I first subscribed for THE FLOWER 
GROWER its pages were devoted almost entirely 
to the Gladiolus. That is a good many years 
ago. I can but congratulate on the wonderful 
advancements you have made in the all-around 
news and instructive magazine you have made 
of it.” (Lexington, Mass.) 

“You are right in doing a real service to 
every flower lover and one feels that they have 
had a nice long chat with some friends, when 
one has finished reading your magazine.” 

(Ansonville, N. Car.) 

“T appreciate THE FLOWER GROWER more 

than any other garden magazine I read.” 
(Hereford, Texas) 

“T can truthfully say that I have enjoyed 
THE FLOWER GROWER more than any other 
magazine I have ever seen. It is so full of 
worthwhile things.” (Ardmore, Pa.) 

“T like THr FLOWER GROWER better with 
each issue and needless to say it is my favorite 
of all and I keep every number for reference.” 

(Grand Island, Nebr.) 


“Allow me to congratulate you on the moral 
courage necessary to publish what you think. 
You say that mankind has in late years 
made material progress at the expense of moral 
and spiritual progress. More power to you and 
many of them, although the year means more 
to you than to some people.” 

(Mount Berry, Ga.) 





Better Blooming Bulbs 
EBERLING’S GLADIOLU 
CORN BELT GROWN, INC. 


AWARDED 
A Century of Progress Gold Medal for best 
Commercial Display also Century of Progress 
Gold Medal for best basket in Exhibition. 


September Special 


New Varieties of Unquestioned Merit 
Fall Prices 


Bind AGeiral— WARIS, 05. cvcccscecvecccsscees $0.50 each 
A large blue spike and flower of perfection. 

IO 55 ig h5.00 50545 victeeanssaeense -50 for 6 
Magnificent glowing glistening red. 

ol cn eea dane mbbnasabsan acre -59 for 10 
Largest and most talked about pink. 

Smiling Maestro—bulblets.................00.. .50 each 


Very large orange salmon self with many open. 

I suspect it to be a sport of W. H. Phipps. 
IN, - 6 oc cccacecdwewener dads acekes 1.00 each 

Large ruffled white with tiny blotch, heavy 

substance and perfect spick and flower. 

With each $3.00 order one bulblet of, T.p Top (P) will 
be given gratis. With every $5.00 order two bulblets of 
Tip Top will be given gratis. 

Tip Top is the largest Pfitzer variety I have ever grown. 
Florets six inches and more in size. 

Fall price list sent free upon request, containing some 
250 rare and selected varieties. 


J. H. HEBERLING Easton, IIl. 
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ANSWERS 
GRASSES OR PLANTS UNDER TREES 


Answering L. A. Ebner, (Ind.): 


Rhode Island, Creeping Bent, and Can- 
adian Bluegrass are the best Grasses to 
plant in shady places. Most seed houses 
sell a blend of shade-loving Grass Seed. 

When ground has been densely shaded, 
soil may be sour, it is well to apply some 
slaked lime, at the rate of 1 bushel to 
each 1000 square feet. If ground is moss- 
covered, where there is poor drainage, moss 
should first be removed. 

Pachysandra terminalis (Japanese Spurge ) 
offers one of the most beautiful of 
permanent ground covers for planting 
beneath shade trees, and also does away 
with the labor of running a lawn mower, 
because it looks very nice just the way it 
grows. It is necessary to plant the young 
plants, from which it increases by running 
stolons. 

Huron H. Smith, curator of Botany at 
Milwaukee, Wis., Museum (whose name has 
frequently appeared in this column, and 
whose untimely death has been a great 
loss to the community he so richly served), 
once wrote me that he “saw great quanti- 
ties of Pachysandra under trees in the Kew 
Gardens (England). And, another plant 
that they use in shady situations, that was 
rather beautiful at all seasons, partly be- 
cause of its foliage and partly because of 
its flowers was Hypericum Kewensis.” 

The evergreen Vine, Vinca minor (some 
eall it Mrytle) would make a good ground 
covering under trees. 

In the woods we find the trailing ever- 
green Vines—Partridge-berry, Bearberry, 
and Twin-flower. What was a surprise to 
me, was to once find it growing in a shady 
yard in a large city, fairly covering the 
ground under the trees. 

I have often thought, when I see Spring 
Beauties making a dense sheet of dainty, 
pink flowers beneath the trees in the woods, 
how wonderful a lawn covered with them 
would be; and then I heard of just such 
a yard! 





RENA BAUvER, ( Wis.) 


CONTROLLING BEETLES 


Answering Mrs. F. R. Yancey, (Mo.), in 
the October issue and H. H. Lutzy, (Ohio), 
in the November issue, who ask for in- 
formation on controlling beetles: 

These insects are particularly difficult to 
control, as they seem to have a cast-iron 
digestive system so that no internal poisons 
have much effect, while their hard outer 
coats are proof against any contact poison 
which will not kill the plant. 

About the only safe weapon of attack 
against unidentified beetles is barium 
fluosilicate. This may be secured in a 
commercial preparation under the trade 
name Dutox, from Henry A. Dreer, Phila- 
delphia. 

R. M. CARLETON, (III.) 


THRIVE when fed with 
HOUSE T Fertilis Tablets. which 
contain scientific, bal- 


anced fertilizers—amazingly concentrated. Now you'll 
find it easy to be successful with potted flowers. Makes 
starved, backward plants grow like magic. New vigor. 
Luxurious growth and color. Plenty of bloom. Thousands 
of enthusiastic users praise Fertilis Tablets. Clean, odor- 
less. Also keep cut flowers fresh. At hardware, depart- 
ment, florist, drug stores. 25c per box. Or order direct. For 
FRE trial box, send name and address to The Moday 

Company, 410 Madison Ave., New York City- 








BULBOPPORTUNITIES 





Muscari (Grape Hyacinth) blue........... $0.25 doz. 
Scilla, Campanulata, lavender............. a * 
Scilla, Siberica, bright blue.. pew -50 
PE, MONS. < o66ctcsceventeesceeenss 1.20 
oa ake coh aoa 66 6 o bet cae eee 1.50 
EES er rer er 75 
Dutch iris, Poggenbeeck.................. .69 
Detes trte, Yellow Queem........ccccesece 69 


Fair Oaks Bulb Gardens, Woodburn, Oregon 
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YUCCA FROM SEED 

In answer to Nick Bonora, (N. J.): 

I had my first experience with these 
peculiar seeds last season. I had a fine 
crop of seed the season before, the first 
time it had seeded for me. First, I planted 
some of the seeds, along with some Gladi- 
olus cormels, quite early. These did no 
good. I then took the balance of the seed, 
something like two quarts, and put them 
in a vessel and poured hot (but not scald- 
ing), water over them and let them soak 
for about a week. Then I planted them 
quite thickly in an old cold frame I had 
built for hardy perennials. They were a 
little slow to start but came up fine and 
made a strong, sturdy growth some 4 
inches high. As winter came on, I covered 
them lightly with coarse litter and will use 
them for permanent plantings. This was 
the first time I have had Yucca to seed, 
and it was brought about by the presence 
of the Pronuba Moth as related by Robert 
Sparks Walker in October, 1932, number of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 

Wma. HESTER, (Iowa) 
VALUE OF VARIETIES OF IRISES 
HYBRIDZIING 


Answering William Yardley, (N. 
November issue: 

I suggest that he write to the Longfield 
Iris Farm of Bluffton, Indiana, for in- 
formation on the hybridizing value of the 
Irises he lists. They keep accurate record 
on these traits. My own experience with 
these includes only Morning Splendor, 
which has averaged two seed pods per 
plant with me, averaging 14 viable seeds 
per pod. As a pollen parent, it is good, 
setting viable seed with any variety that is 
a naturally good seeder. 

R. M. CARLETON, 


FOR 


m:)5 


(Il1.) 


POSSIBLE POISONING FROM INSECTICIDES 

Answering Ervin J. Weiss, (Wis.) : 

The arsenical insecticides should not be 
a poison factor when used on tomatoes or 
cucumbers, as those vegetables are washed 
and skinned before using. Berries can be 
sprayed when they are green with either 
lead arsenate or paris green, but as they 
develop this material should not be used. 
Instead one may use hellebore, either dry 
or in water. This does not injure the fruit 
for eating purposes. 

Don B. WHELAN, (Nebr.) 


REMEDY FOR DAHLIA’ BORER 


In reply to Mr. Geo. E. Schullian’s 
question regarding a remedy for “Dahlia 
Borer”: 

If the borer is found in Dahlias, it is 
rather easy to inject a few drops of carbon 
bisulphide into the holes with a medicine 
dropper, and if they have not eaten too 
much of the stem you will be able to kill 
them, and the plant will go on growing as 
well as if it had never been injured. When 
borers are found in the trunks of trees and 
in the stems of the Lilac, you can use the 
same treatment, but you may also reach 
them by running a wire into their burrows. 
Newly-transplanted and slow-growing trees 
are more susceptible to borers than are 
vigorously growing ones. 


JAMES PHILLIPS, (Penna.) 


Ppt tinddia aa 





of the most exquisite sorts—Solange, 

E. B. Browning, Souv. de Louis Bigot, 
Mons. Jules Elie and Festiva Maxima, rated 91 to 97, and 
most popular red Japanese Peony, Mikado—all, this month 
only, value $7.15 for $3.00. 
Catalogue free, listing 150 Peonies, 650 Irises, 120 
Oriental Poppies. See our Oriental Poppy offer in July 


and August issues. 
R. V. ASHLEY NURSERY 


172 Grand Blvd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Flower Srowew 


GARDEN HYDRANGEA AND RHODODENDRON 
QUESTIONS 


Answering Mrs. W. T. A., (N. J.), Octo- 
ber, 1932, issue: 
edsenaune, blue and pink, will not 


bloom profusely if severely pruned as 
stated in the query. It is always best to 
leave all this season’s growth on plant until 
Spring and then prune only the blossom 
stem off. These Hydrangeas are not like 
the old hardy one. paniculata grandiflora, 
which do best pruned very low. For two 
years I pruned my pink Hydrangeas as 
Mrs. W. T. A. did, and got no bloom, and 
I was told to not prune at all, except to 
trim out some old wood occasionally to 
keep plant in good condition. 

Rhododendrons :—It is not safe to use the 
kind of fertilizer you named on_ these 
shrubs and is probably the cause of brown- 
ing of leaves, which will probably not re- 
turn to green color again. Rhododendrons 
require acid soil, and this is best supplied 
by procuring aluminum sulphate, usually 
costing not over 25¢ a pound, and apply- 
ing as a liquid around roots several times 
from Spring on at intervals of a week to 
ten days. Dissolve one teaspoonful to one 
gallon water and soak roots thoroughly. 
If you have access to oak leaves in the 
Fall, use a thick mulch over the roots and 
do not rake off in the Spring. Oak leaves are 
acid and in rotting will supply a natural 
condition which will be for better natural 
growth. If plants get much sun in Winter, 
shade them with burlap covering or ever- 
green boughs stuck in the ground. Sun in 
Winter, brings forth the sap and severe 
freezing injures the leaves and causes them 
to turn brown. 

F. A. GANONG, (Ohio) 


MADONNA LILIES DO POORLY 


The Madonna Lilies, of which Herbert 
Ganantz writes in the August issue, evi- 
dently have a disease known as_ botrytis 
blight. Bordeaux mixture is the preventive 


used for this. When once the leaves be- 
come spotted and ashy in appearance they 
can not be restored. Applications should, 
therefore, be made once a week if possible 
and before a rain. 


FLORENCE FLICKINGER, ( Penna.) 
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GLADIOLUS 


Our two new varieties 


Mr. LOUIS G. ROWE 
and SEABROOK WHITE 


with many others to be listed in our Fall 
List. Write for one. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Seabrook, New Hampshire 

















agra “The Wonder Bulb” 


Lovely, Crocus-like flowers of rosy- 
lavender shade. Blooms without soil 
or water, in early Autumn Simply 
place in sunny window, where these 
delightfully fragrant flowers will un- 
fold in quick succession Each bulb 
produces six or more blossoms. 

Catalog of Autumn Flowering 
Bulbs, ‘‘Amaryllis’’ and Rare Iris, 
free on request. 


Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Cal. 


$ .00 FOR THE FOLLOWING 
5 NATIVE VIOLETS 12 
12 of each variety. 


Viola canadensis, White tinged with blue. 
“* cuculata, Large blue flowers. 
rotundifolia, Yellow prostrate. 

pedata, Blue, 

pedata bicolor, 





Upper petals purple, lower ones blue 
** pubescens, Tall yellow. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS on other groups of native plants 
will be sent on application. 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO., Exeter, 


Garden Digest 


“Clever, practical and necessary’’—the 
“garden magazine ot all garden maga- 
zines’*—because it reports and con- 
denses articles of outstanding value 
from scores of magazines, books a 
bulletins each month Garden Digest 
ls your private secretary—always 
watching for the best 


10 cents. One year $1.00, 
Canada, $1.85 


Garden Digest, 1317 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 














Recommended Alpines 
For Fall Planting 


A selected list of alpine and perennial 
novelties of unusual merit for Fall 
planting. Copy sent upon request. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 














The six wonderful May-flower- 
ing Tulips in this Dreer collec- 
tion are considered a great im- 
provement in size and _ vigor 
over previous introductions of 
similar color. Height, from 26 
to 28 inches. In top-size bulbs 
only. Afterglow, deep rose with 
salmon pink edge; 70 cts. per 
doz., $4.75 per 100. City of 
Haarlem, intense vermilion 
scarlet; 75 cts. per doz., $5 per 
100. Meliceite, all lavender, 
with reflexed outer petals; 75 
cts. per doz., $5.75 per 160. 
The Bishop, the purest helio- 





Dreer’s DeLuxe Darwin Tulips 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. L-1, 1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


trope shade in the Darwins; 
$1.25 per doz., $8 per 100. 
Venus, in lovely pink tones with 
silvery sheen; 85 cts. per doz., 
$6 per 100. Zwanenburg, the 
long-wanted pure white Darwin; 
85 cts. per doz., $6 per 100. 
Collections of DeLuxe Darwin 
Tulips: 3 each of the above 6 
sorts, 18 bulbs—$1.15;° 6 of 
each sort, 36 bulbs—$2.10; 12 
of each sort, 72 bulbs—$4; 25 
of each sort, 150 bulbs—$7.75. 
All prices postpaid. 

Write for free copy of Dreer’s 
Autumn Catalogue. 
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| UNUSUAL PEONY OFFER | 





A Special Collection of the 


BEST PEONIES IN THE SHOW! 


It pays to 
size peony 
strong, 
plants. 
peony 

Single, 
types 

Investment you 


plant 


healthy 
Over 


double and 


poppies in the 
tor free 
low 1933 prices 
‘best 
show.’’ 


peonies in 


large, 
divisions 


200 high 
varieties All 


For an unusually small 
can 
the finest peonies and oriental 
world. 
catalog and 
Ask us about 
our special collection of the 


full 
from 
vr, old 
rated 
colors. 
Japanese 


possess 
Send 


special 


the 1933 


AUGLAIZE GARDENS, Box 22, Van Wert, Ohio 








soil of the 


Generous roots,—well grown in the 
Cumbe 


Send for 
HEARTHSTONE intS GARDENS 


Hagerstown, 


IRISES 


fertile limestone 


rland Valley 
Price List 
M. Berry Doub 
Maryland 








Estabhisned 
39 Years 





e. &. 


616 W. UPSAL ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NOTICE ! 


To keep your grass and flowers from 
suffering from the heat, use a mix- 
ture of SHUTE’S SPECIAL PEAT 
MOSS AND SHUTE’S SPECIAL 
PULVERIZED COW MANURE. 
Water well and see how green they 
keep. 
Peat 
planting. 
Ask the Man We 


SHUTE & CO. 


*Phone GER. 0320 


Always wet Moss before 


Sell 











Rosefield, 
Mme, 
Collection No. 2. 
Willard, Bullock. 


Jules 


Hillcrest Peony Sale 


Collection No. 1, 


Calot. Any 4 §$ 


Standard Divisions. 


HILLCREST ROSERIES, Progress, 


Bernhardt, Karl 
Festiva Maxima, 


Sarah 
Exquisite, 
1.25. 


Jubilee, 
Elie, 


LaFee, Therese, 
Any 4 $2.00. 


Solange, Cahuzae, 


Postpaid. 


Pa. 








EXTRA 


glossy 
Very fine 
Our plants are 


postpaid. 


for Winter 
and hardy. 
nice 
postpaid. 


will 


wonderful new 
larger and purest 


to grow. 
50c each; six for 


and 
time. 
will appreciate in 
$1.50 postpaid. 


Sedums for the 
CINEUM, red 


August. An 


golden moss; 
BOLDI ‘blue 





FOR FALL PLANTING 


Cotoneaster Horizontalis 
evergreen leaves, 
for rock gardens and in front of shrubbery. 
potted and are 
Easy to transplant. 


Chinese Lantern Plant-——Produce large orange 
bouquets and decorations. 
lanterns year after year. 
Gypsophila—Bristol 
double 
tiful cut-flower for vases or sprays. 
Our plants 
Kansas Gay Feather 


Easy to grow, 


SARMENTOSUM, 


flowers, reddish leaves; evergreen; 
yellow flowers, light green; ACRE, 
ALBUM, white flowers, evergreen; SIE- 


leaves with pink edge. 
labeled, 60c postpaid. 


Narcissus and Daffodils—We 
the finest varieties of these Spring flowers. 


FINE PLANTS 


Fine, low, spreading shrub, 
bright red berries in Winter. 


12 to.15 inches broad 


35¢ each; four plants for $1.00 


lanterns 
Easy to grow 
grow in almost any soil and produce 
15c each; five for 50c 


Fairy, Double Baby Breath—A 
flowering baby breath. Much 

Blooms all Summer. Beau- 
Ilardy and easy 
grafted two-year old. 


white. 


genuine 
$2.50 prepaid: 


Beautiful purple spikes in Juls 
excellent cut-flower and lasts a long 
perfectly hardy and a flower you 
dry hot weather. 30c each; six for 


Rock Garden—Five varieties—COC- 


Five nice plants, 


offer a fine mixture of 


Plant now 





Glowewr JYrowenrw 


IDENTITY OF “CHINESE ELM” 
Answering Mrs. Perry 
April issue: 
On page 189 of the 
column under 


Amos, (Ind.) 


April issue, middle 
“Miscellaneous,” you will 
find it offered. Boyd Nursery Co., MeMinn- 
ville, Tenn., in their catalogue, offer it and 
most eastern states nurseries. 
Cuas. HUNTINGTON SMITH, 
ELM 
Perry 


(Mass. ) 





CHINESE 

Answering Mrs. 

The Chinese Elm is a 

growing shade tree, 
American Elm. 

Its value may 


Amos: 
beautiful, 


quick- 
similar 


in form to the 


be judged from my own 
experience. As a member of the board of 
directors of a boy’s camp, I advised the 
planting of a lane of Elms along the private 
road leading to the camp. 


Not being sure whether the Chinese Elm 


would do well under Middle-West condi- 
tions, we used it alternately with the 
American Elm. That was five years ago. 
Today the Chinese Elms are exactly ten 
feet higher than the Americans, and will 


bulk three times 

It is important to secure the strain 
which comes from the north of China, as 
the southern variety is not a good doer in 
this climate. 

This splendid shade tree is listed by 
3rand Peony Farms, of Faribault, Minn., 
a FLOWER GROWER advertiser. 


the volume. 


R. M. CARLETON, 


(TI. ) 
CARE OF GREENHOUSES 
Answering Mrs. F. S. Harden, 
April issue: 

The Standard School of Floriculture, 
Sedalia, Missouri, put out a very complete 
course of greenhouse work a few years ago 
and probably have .just what you are look- 
ing for. 


(Ca. 


GLEN H. HAZELRIGG, ( Mo.) 
CARE OF CYCLAMEN BULBS 
Answering Mrs. L. F. Beam, (Florida) 


March issue: 

Do not try to keep Cyclamen bulbs after 
they are through blooming. These bulbs 
are forced by the florists and occasionally 
will keep over by planting out doors on the 
north side of the house, and then brought 
in when the weather begins to get cool in 


the Autumn, but generally the bulbs will 
only rot, on account of having been forced. 


It is better to purchase fresh bulbs from 
vour seedsman and grow your own, than to 


do anything with those you get from the 
florist. 
GLEN H. HAzetrice, ( Mo.) 


PROPAGATING CLEMATIS 


Answering Mrs. W. L. MeLaughlin, 


(N. Y.), May issue: 
[ have raised two Jackmani Clematis 
vines. I take a long end of the Clematis 


and cover a piece of it (with a couple of 
joints or buds) in the soil, but do not cut 
it from the main vine. I do this in the 
Spring and by Fall it has rooted and I 
cut it from the main vine and plant it in 
its permanent position. The last one I 
rooted blossomed very late that same Fall. 


Mrs. FRANK B. Hunt, (N. Y.) 








Rose Culture. Our rose plants are 
on tne me "hoe = 0 — and meee a each Nationally known for their abundant 
year. ine n ” ers y F KS, OC Lg a ee = ee ss ‘ain < - > > € 
ty le PE roots: their strong, well-branched and 
$2.25 postpaid. matured tops. 

as ee ao of ot ; TULIPS GRAPE HYACINTHS All our roses are 2-year plants and 
R Lil a ower ‘lo = ° nn ni 
on outside, Delightful perfume. Essy't0 grows thlives HYACINTHS CHIONODOXAS GUARANTEED to Please You. Write 
~ any soil, perfects hardy. You will certainly enjoy poe ony SNOW DROPS Now. 
these in your garden. Bloom first year. 35¢ ea:h; S WIN 
6 for $1.50; 12 for $2.50 postpaid. SCILLAS IX IAS en DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 

: ‘ Direct from our Holland me at lowest prices. 
Order Now. We Make Immediate Shipment. Complete Fall bulb catalog aa” ne South’s Leading Rose Nursery 

THE HARMON NURSERY, Prospect, Ohio pos ASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INC. | DEPT. F TYLER, TEXAS 








September, 


1935 





MY SLOGAN FOR 
Peonies, Phlox, Iris, 
Delphiniums 


Is Prompt, Careful Service and Good 
Value 


TRY THESE INTRODUCTORY OFFERS 


12 Iris, 12 Phlox, 8 Peonies—Not labelled, 
$5.00. 


12 Iris, 12 Delphiniums, 
Labeled, $5.00. 


100 Choice Iris, $5.00—AIl Named Varieties 
But Not Labeled 


Ask for catalogue and see how I use my customers. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


6 Peonies—Not 








Peonies - - - Irises 


also Fall Bargain 
reduced the 


Write today for our Peony price list, 
list of Irises. Although our prices are 
quality of our stock is as high as ever. 


HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
Lafontaine, Kans. 








RARE IRIS 


Send for our Free 80 page descriptive cata- 
logue, illustrated in color, offering the best 
Bearded Iris, FALL BLOOMERS, Bulbous, and 
rare species from all over the world. 


Royal Iris Gardens 
J.C. Nicholls, Jr. Camillus, N. Y. 














LILIES 


We are now dig 
L. REGALE and L. TENUIFOLIUM 


15c each, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid 


(Price list of 40 other varieties on request) 
THE LILY GARDENS 
BELLEVUE WASHINGTON 








Select Oregon Grown Daffodils 


(Special Offer, to make your acquaintance) 


Three large bulbs each of Albatross, Elvira, Empress, 
King Alfred, Lord Kitchener, Seagull, Sir Watkin, Spring 
Glory, Torch, Tresserve, Victoria, Whitewell. 36 Finest 


Quality Large Bulbs for $2.00 Postpaid. 
My complete catalog Free, listing over 490 varieties of 
Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, Iris, Crocus, ete. 
CHESTER G. EHLE, Box 484, Multnomah, Oregon 
(Pioneer Bulb Grower—Since 1916"') 











Our New Rose Catalog 


described 160 of 
America’s Best 
Rose Varieties. 


62 Roses 
trated in Color. 
New, novelty pat- 
ented roses and 50 
more New and Fairly New Varieties. 


Illus- 





All field-budded in America’s Greatest 
rose-growing center by Rose Specialists. 
We have devoted 26 years to Exclusive 
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Plan Better 
Gardens 


The September issue of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle is filled 
with practical and timely in- 
formation that will help you 
to plan a better garden for 
next year. Send for it, today 
—it costs only 25c a copy or 
$2.00 per year. 


GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


522-B Fifth Avenue 
New York City 














Wild Flower Seeds 


For Fall Sowing 


A Biend of more than one hundred kinds of True 
Wild Flowers, especially selected for fall sowinz It 
will enrich meadow, road-side or woodland. % oz. 
40c: 1 oz. $1.50; % Ib. $5.00. Interesting catalog of 
Seed Rarities on application Dept. Z 


REX. D. PEARCE, Merchantville, N. J. 














HORTICULTURE 


“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knows’’ 


—the standard twice-a-month journal of indispens- 
able usefulness. It features fresh news and practical 
articles, and pictures the latest novelties. Good 
paper, many illustrations, edited by men who know, 
and 


Only $1.00 a year. 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall 


Sample 5 cents 


Boston, Mass. 








Trap The -<@@ This Fall 


Runways of the mole are used by mice in winter to 
reach and destroy your bulbs and plant roots. Trap 
him with the Acme and prevent winter losses The 
Acme is the most effective trap on the market. 
$2 each and Worth it! At your dealer or direct 


C. E. Grelle, R.F.D. 5, Portland, Ore. 


Copy of ‘‘Moles and how to control them’’ sent free. 








OUR NEW CATALOG IS 
Panel ~ "= nd P 3 t My “Bu ] be N OW 
May we send you your READY 


copy? 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
“The Home of the Pansy” 
BRISTOL, PENNA. 














BEAUTIFUL 
TULIPS 










You Pay Only 
10c to Cover * 
Packing and Postage 
Just to show the fine quality 
of Kellogg's Big flower bulb and 
plant bargains, we'll send you six of our 
finest and most beautiful tulips—big, bloom- 
ing size bulbs that will blossom next spring—assorted 
A real 50c value Send 
only 10c for postage and packing, stamps or coin 


Big Bargain catalog FREE 
R. M. Kellogg Co.,Bx 2724 Three Rivers, Mich. 


colors— planting instructions. 





Flower Sjrowenw 


GROWING IRIS FROM SEED 
Answering Mrs. A. L. Bagley (IIl.) : 
Growing Iris from seed, while not at all 

difficult, is too long a process to interest 
most gardeners. Iris seedlings take from 
four to five years to ‘throw typical, full- 
size flowers. 

The seedbed should be prepared in early 
Fall, by spading in a cupful of bonemeal to 
every two yards of surface. The soil should 
not be too rich. 

If the seeds are planted as soon as ripe, 
many will sprout at once, but are almost 
sure to be killed the first Winter. Instead, 
they should he allowed to dry thoroughly, 
and kept until after the first heavy frost in 
Fall. 

Nature has made a peculiar provision for 
carrying on the race, for under natural 
conditions, if the soil is too dry when the 
seed ripens, and the seed itself dries out 
thoroughly, some automatic check in the 
seed itself prevents it from sprouting ex 
cept if certain conditions prevail. 

These conditions consist of moisture, 
plus a period of exposure to a temperature 
of approximately 40 degrees F. By plant- 
ing just after the first heavy frost, the 
seed will receive part of this temperature 
in Fall, and part in Spring. If planted in 
Spring, the seed will not sprout until it 
has been subjected to the lower tempera- 
ture. If seed has been carried over, it 
may be artificially stimulated by placing 
it in an electrie refrigerator (which has ap- 
proximately the right temperature) in the 
middle of March. They will be sprouting 
within three to four weeks, at which time 
they can be planted in the seedbed. 

Seed should be planted 4 inches apart. 
Many advocate transplanting to trial beds, 
but they can be left where sown if desired. 
A few precocious seedlings will throw a 
flower the vear, but usually these 
are the more vigorous, small-flowered types 
which are not so desirable. Most will 
bloom the third year, but only by keeping 
seedlings until their fifth year can they be 
safely evaluated. About one in ten will 
be worth saving for personal use. Only 
about one in 200 to 300 will merit com- 
mercial propagation and introduction. 

R. M. Carveton, (IIl.) 


second 


MADONNA LILIES DO NOT BLOOM 
Answering Mrs. N. 
(lowa), July, 1932, issue: 


E. Uptygrove, 


I do not know just why your Madonna 
Lilies do not bloom, but will give you a 
brief statement of their culture and you 
may get some help from that. 

First they should not have more than 
one inch of soil over the bulb—in this re- 
spect they are different than most Lilies. 
A light loose soil inclined to be sandy is 
best. The location seems to make no differ- 
ence as I have some in the open garden as 
well as at the south of the house where it 
is really hot. North exposure is not so 
good as thev need some sun. Do not mulch 
in Winter. 

E. M. H., (Wash. ) 


TO GROW STOCKY SEEDLINGS 


Answering New Hampshire Reader, 
March issue: 
Short stocky seedlings can easily be 


grown if care is taken to give them plenty 
of elbow room. Plenty of room is as es- 
sential as temperature. Both control the 
plant to a marked degree. Sow the seeds 
thinly; transplant them as soon as large 
enough; and keep the temperature down to 
their normal. Most annuals require 45 to 
50 degrees at night and 60 to 70 in the 
day-time. Try this and you will be pleased 
with the sturdy little fellows. 


GLENN H. HAzetrice, ( Mo.) 
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For a gorgeous array of 
color and beauty in your 
garden next Spring, choose 
your favorites from these 
Special Offers All are 
Burpee quality bulbs fully 
guaranteed. Prices may 
never be as low again 


Offers 


The following specially 
priced mixtures are care 
fully selected and contain 
all best colors: 

200 for 


100 for 


Giant Darwin Tulips: 26 for $1.00..... $3.85 $6.75 
Giant Breeder Tulips: 25 for $1.00.... 4.00 7.00 
Old English Cottage Tulips: 27 for $1.00 3.75 6.50 
Favorite Daffodils: 22 for $1.00........ 4.50 8 00 
Select Hyacinths: 14 for $1.00 Rectal i 7.00 13.00 
Large Flowered Crocus: 57 for $1.00... 1.75 3.00 


Any THREE of the above $1.00 offers, or three of any 
one of the $1.00 offers, for $2.75 

All SIX $1.00 offers, or any combination of six $1.00 
offers, for $5.00. 


Special Color Collections 
of Giant Tulips 


The finest named varieties, each bagged and labeled sepa- 


rately, selected to give you the best separate colors 
40 Giant Darwin Tulips. 8 each of 5 colors—pink, 
orange, scarlet, violet, lavender...... epic and im $2.00 
40 Giant Breeder Tulips. 8 each of 5 colors—apri 
cot, golden-brown, orange, purple, red.......... 2.00 
40 Giant Cottage Tulips. 8& each of 5 colors—rose, 
yellow, orange-scarlet, salmon, coral-pink........ 2.00 
32 Gorgeous Parrot Tulips. 8 each of 4 best giant 
Parrot Tulips, including the famous Fantasy..... 2.00 






Any THREE of the 
above $2.00 Collections, 
or three of any one Col- 
lection, for only $5.00. 


Giant Trumpet 
Daffodil 
Collections 


A special collection of six 

of the loveliest varieties 

Includes Goiden Spur, deep yellow; King Alfred, giant 

vellow; Mad, de Graaf, popular white; Mrs. E. H. Krelage, 

giant ivory-white; Olympia, deep primrose and yellow: 

Spring Glory, white and chrome-yellow bicolor 

24 Choice Bulbs—4 each of these 6 varieties, all labeled, 
for only $2.25. 

8 each of these 6 varieties, all labeled, 
for only $4.00. 


Burpee’s Giant Flowered Hyacinths 


The finest named varieties, mammoth size bulbs, selected 
from the following separate colors: 

White, Dark Blue, Light Blue, Rose, Scarlet 
20 choicest bulbs, 4 each of above 5 colors........ 
40 choicest bulbs, 8 each of above 5 colors $4.50 


75 Grape Hyacinths $1.50 
Exquisite little spikes of bell-like 
flowers very early in the Spring 
25 each, white, light blue, and 
clear blue—75 bulbs for $1.50 
All Bulbs are sent postpaid. 


48 Choice Bulbs 


Burpee’s 
Bulb Book Free 


Greatest guide to Fall planting 
Tells all about best Tulips, Daf 
fodils, Hyacinths, Crocus, Lilies, 
Iris, Peonies, and other bulbs, 
roots, shrubs, perennials, etc 
Write today for your free Bulb 
Book A post card will do 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
390 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 








Burpee’s Bulbs Are Guaranteed 
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TULIPS, LILIES, 
HY ACINTHS 


DIRECT FROM HOLLAND 


All bulbs shipped f.o.b. 
care New York, duty-paid 


Free Catalogue on Application 


J. HEEMSKERK 
c/o P. VAN DEURSEN, 
Sassenheim—Holland 











PEONIES PAY fine profits from both 
flowers .and roots. 
Our 22nd annual catalog will tek you how. 
Only best of old and new varieties, offered at 
attractive prices. 
HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 


Wholesale Growers Berlin, Maryland 























¢ A SPLENDID CROP WL 
’ For Fall, Winter, Spring F RE E 


Grow Mushrooms in your 
cellar or shed. Make up 
to $25 a week or more. 
Famous Whi.e Quen 
brand. Big demand. We 


tell you how. IiLustrated 
book free. Start NOW— 
i” write today! 


AMERICAN MUSHROOM \ 
Mushrooms INDUSTRIES, LTD. ) 
Dept. 63, Toronto, Ont. 


GLADIOLUS LISTS 


Receive ours throughout next season 
by sending postal You can't 
afford to stay off our mailing list. 


D. H. UPJOHN - - 





now. 


Salem, Oregen 














Sow your seed NOW for 
your spring blooming fancy 
plants, either for market or 
for home decoration, but 
plant 


Oregon Giant Pansy Seed 
if you want BETTER and 
BEST blooms. 

600 Seeds, mixed..... $1.00 
To be sure of true stock, 


send direct to the originator 
of this strain, 


Mrs. Merton G. Ellis 
Canby, Ore. 














(Cultural Directions and Suggestions For Marketing 
Pansy Plants on request.) 
PEONY SPECIALS [i2itties 


No, 335—Therese, Mons. M. Cahuzac, F. Wil- 
FE Tree $2.50 
No. 336—Longfellow, 
CE RR Ie BR een anne 
No. 337—Mischief, Melody, Alaska, Presto (Au 
DD icncabibhbhtetahnbehdnbbsesne 00.0 ¢ 4.50 
Healthy roots. Postpaid. Also fine list. 


EDWARD AUTEN, Jr. Princeville, Ill. 














EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 
WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soil and grow more 

and finer -vegetables, more 
and better fruit, the finest 





folder 
W. 23 St., New York. Dept. 





WISTERIA DOES NOT BLOOM 

In answer to Mrs. Harold Drummond, 
(N. Y.): 

1. Because they are too 
not expect bloom 
year after setting. 

2. They fail to bloom because they grow 
too fast; all energy going to growth instead 
of forming flower buds. Careful root-prun- 
ing, feeding wood ashes, and withholding 
manures rich in nitrogen, will help check 
too rapid growth and assist the formation 
of flower buds. 

3. Because some seedlings never bloom, 
most reliable nurserymen graft flowering 
wood on seedling Wisterias. Your graft 
may have failed to grow. 

Better wait one year more. In the mean- 
time, feed wood ashes, root prune slightly, 
cutting off part of the roots about three 
feet from the stem, and do not water or 
manure. 

It is certain if you cut the Wisteria 
down to within a foot of the ground each 
year you will never get bloom. 

If it fails to bloom after one year more, 
better kill it out and plant one that has 
been grafted. 

H. D. HEMENWAY, 


young. I do 
until about the fourth 


(Mass. ) 


DOROTHY PERKINS ROSE MILDEWS 
Answering Mrs. H. C. Peepels, (N. Y.): 
Dorothy Perkins Roses are very subject 

to mildew whenever weather conditions are 

favorable. Once started, mildew can _ be 
checked, but diseased leaves can never be 
cured. 

Continued spraying with Bordeaux mix- 
ture, or dusting with dry sulphur or dry 
Bordeaux mixture, will prevent mildew if 
started in the early Spring and _ sys- 
tematically continued all Summer. 

Mildew may be checked and the spread 
to new growth prevented by continued 
spraying or dusting or both. Always keep 
the plants growing by feeding plenty of 
cow manure. The dry pulverized cattle 
manure is always available for those un- 
able to secure it fresh. 

Beware of watering. When necessary 
wet the plant thoroughly once a week, so 
the soil is soaked four inches deep or more. 
Conditions that develop mildew often follow 
unwise or superficial watering. 

H. D. HEMENWAY, ( Mass. ) 
IRIS FROM SEED 

Answering Mrs. A. L. 

September issue: 


(Il!.), 


Bagley, 


I find Iris extremely easy to raise from 
seed. I plant them in a frame (just merely 
4 boards nailed together at the corners, and 
laid upon the ground), in the Fall, about 


October. I plant them in rows, covering 
about ™%-inch with soil, then cover the 


whole space within the frame with a light 
mulch material about l-inch thick and leave 
this mulch on in the Spring. Most of the 
seed will come up the following Spring, and 
many of the plants will bloom the second 
Spring and the rest the third Spring. 
Seldom does an Iris seedling produce flowers 
like the parent plant, and for this reason 
raising Iris from seed is fascinating. I 
forgot to mention that I place a lattice 
cover over the frame to keep the mulch 
from being disturbed during the Winter. 
Mrs. Paut Murpock, ( Neb.) 





JONGS, Annual Glad Sale 


AT DIGGING TIME PRICES 


Orders taken now for the cream of the new crop. Write right now for Sept. 
catalogue giving Digging Time Glad prices, also telling about my two new 
introductions, ‘Betty Brown-Eyes’’ and “Betty Co-ed’’ — two exquisite Glads. 


J. D. LONG, BOULDER, COLORADO 
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PEONIES! PEONIES! 


We must move two whole yards this season, must sell 
them, hence these remarkable prices. Choicest varieties, 
best quality stock, 3 to 5 eyes divisions, Many Testi- 
monials. One writes us: ‘‘Have seen Peony roots fiom 
all over U. S. but none to compare with these. “‘Another 
Says: ‘“‘Saw more Peonies at Century of Progress Fair 
than at your show, but none finer.’’ Stock limited, 
Order at once. 

50e each: Baroness Schroeder, Cherry Hill, Edulis 
Superba, Eugenie Verdier, Festiva Maxima, James Boyd, 
Karl Rosenfield, La Perle, L’Electante, Mary Brand, 
foveliness, Marie Crousse, Model de Perfection. Mons. 
Dupont, Mons. Jules Elie, Reine Hortense, Sarah Bern- 
hardt. Venus. 

$1.00 each: Auguste Dessert, David Harum, Clemen- 
ceau, Evening Glow, Frances Willard, Georgiana Shaylor, 
Madam Jules Dessert, Marie Jacquin, Milton Hill, Mrs 
Edward Harding, Phoebe Carey, Phyllis Kelway, Richard 
Carvel, Souvenir de Louis Bigot, Walter Faxon, Therese 
W._F. Christman, W. F. Turner, Jubilee. 

$1.50 each: Martha Bullock, Primevere, Mikado. 

$2.00 each: Kelway’s Glorious, Victoire de la Marne, 
Wilton Lockwood, Rashooman, La France, James R 
Mann. ; 
_ $2.50 each: Isani Giduli, Le Cygne. Phi'lippe Rivoire. 

Terms: Minimum order $1.00. Packing fiee, F. 0. B 
Marion, via Express. If by Parcel Post, add lle per root 


COLONIAL GARDENS 
BAIN BROS. Marion, Ohio 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


Growers of Choice Gladioli 
WICHERT, ILLINOIS 

















PEONIES e TULIPS ef NARCISSI 


Also Jonquil Hybrids and other bulbs and plants. 
Prices reasonable. Send for catalogue. 

Narcissus Mixture, $3.00 per 100. Tulips, Late 
flowering Mixture, $2.00; Clara Butt, $200; fancy 
Darwin Mixture, $3.00. Star of Bethlehem, $2.00, 
Peonies Cahuzac, Mikado, Solange, Therese, {| of 
each, $2.50. All postpaid. 


Oronoge Flower Gardens, 








Carterville, Mo. 
WATKIN 


SAMUEL’S “WREXHAM” 
Delphinium Seed 


ALL NOVELTIES 


New Seed $5 per packet 
(About 250 Seeds) 


Ready about end of August. Can 
only be obtained direct from him at 


KING’S MILLS HOUSE 








Wrexham - - - - - England 
IRIS ROOT ROT 


PREVENT DELPHINIUM BLACKS 


Use CUPRO-JABONITE 
Prevents rot and fungus diseases. Dust all roots— 
bulbs, ete., before planting—shipping—storing. 
i-pound Cans—$1.00 postage paid. Ask your dealer 
or write 
GEO. C. GORDON CHEMICAL CoO. 
1408 W. 9th St. Kansas City, Mo. 








Rare Peonies 


Hasina Brand (Natural Show Winner) Mrs. A. M 
Brand, Blanche King, Myrtle Gentry and Ella 
Christisen. Standard Divisions $3.50 each, your 
choice of any three for $10.00. True healthy stock. 
Prepaid. 

EAGLE GARDENS 
Eagle Grove, lowa 


BABY 
BLUE SPRUCE 


Grow your own evergreens! 


September is one of the best times to plant evergreens. 
Age Per 50 100 












Yolo, Blue Spruce.......... 2 yr. $1.75 $2.50 
OTHER SPECIALS 
Norway Spruce..... 2 yr. .70 1.10 
Dwarf Mugho Pine. 3 yr. 1.50 2.50 
Scotch Pine.... ox Be 75 1.30 
ER TEEN, 6:0 v0 6040022000 3 yr. -90 1.70 
Am, Arbor Vitae............ 3 yr. .85 1.60 
BE We asccccceccccceces 3 yr. -90 1.70 


Complete planting instructions furnished. 

All Prices Postpaid Catalog Free 
Plant now! Prices will be much higher next Spring. 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


























